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L 
™ ATHER a queer aggregation the Dowager has pulled together 
R this time,” remarked Adolphus Ruggles, clubman and yachts- 
man, to Mark Hatch, bookman by profession and idler by 
' preference. 
The latter, being the elder, laughed and shook his head reprovingly ~ 
as he executed a difficult carom. 
_ “Oh, I’m aware it’s accounted bad form to discuss one’s hostess and 
our fellow-guests, but I should like to know on what principle she 
selects the ingredients for her house parties.” 

“ Believes in piquant contrasts, perhaps,” returned Hatch,—“ white 
wine followed by red wine, canvas-back duck and a sorbet, you know.” y 
“That’s all very well,” objected Ruggles dubiously, chalking his 
cue; “you can turn down your glass or you may refuse the dish, but 
here are a score of us cooped up for a week or ten days, and positively 

you and I are the only: knowable men around.” 

“ What about Teddy Brandon and his Lordship ?” inquired the other 
quizzically. 

“Oh, I’m willing to include Teddy among the elect, but Willebye, 
Levien, Stewart, and the others are impossible!” 

“The girls seem nice enough,” observed Hatch, critically studying 
the position of the ivory spheres. 

“Some of them are altogether too good for the rest of the lot,” 
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grumbled Ruggles, who was nicknamed Dolly by his intimates. “ Let’s | 


- see: there’s Rosamond Fairlie, Decima Vail, Cissie Thorne, and Pamilla 


Cresson—oh, yes; they'll do! But that reminds me—TI’ll wager the 
Dowager’s up to her old match-making game!” 

“ Think so?” 

“T’m sure of it; there are six or eight couples, more or less, of 
‘ young people,’ as our respected hostess would say, and I’ve no doubt we 
are all ticketed and paired off like partners in a cotillon.” 

Hatch chuckled at the other’s boyish earnestness. 

“ For instance?” he inquired, drawing him on. 

“ Well, I figure it out this way: She’ll naturally reserve his Lord- 
ship for herself; Phil Stewart is to have the niece, Rosamond Fairlie; 
Decima Vail goes to Teddy Brandon; you are assigned to Miss Cresson, 
while I get—oh, hang it all !—that leaves Cissie Thorne for me!” 

Besides those just enumerated by Ruggles, there were included 
among the guests a Mr. Bevis Levien,—he had been born plain Levy,— 


-a budding scientist named Darwin Collingwood, fresh from the schools 


and the Latin Quarter in Paris, a brace of quondam Wall Street men,— 
Devlin and Braisted,—and a giddy young thing who privately did the 
society and fashion notes for the Weekly Whirl. 

“Look here, Dolly,” quoth Hatch, “if that’s the best you can do, 
take my advice, stick to yachting and leave match-making to the . 
Dowager, as you call her.” 

Ruggles laughed. 

“T told you we were only a job lot,” he said; “ we'd be misfits any 
way you arrange the characters.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” remarked Hatch quietly. “I could 
make a better slate than that; or, rather, I can prophesy what will not 
happen along the line matrimonial.” 

“You can, eh? Well, fire away!” 

“Tn the first place, Miss Fairlie is not for Philip Stewart; Brandon 
is the favorite there, I fancy.” 

“Not with the Dowager’s consent, my dear fellow! If Rosdanond 
marries without that, her prospective husband takes her without a 
dollar.” 

“Yes, and Teddy Brandon would rather win her in that way than 
not at all.” 

“Maybe. What’s your next move?” 

“Why, the Dowager won’t get Willebye—not if Phil Stewart can 
help it.” 

“You don’t say so! Wants her for himself—is that the game ?” 

Hatch nodded. " 

“Why, she’s nearly old enough to be his mother » 

“She is probably nearly fifty, but looks forty, dresses like ‘thirty, 
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and acts and talks like twenty. Unless I’m ’way off, Stewart needs the 
money.” ‘ 
“ Does, eh?” commented Dolly. “And what about the others?” 

Hatch shook his head as he restored his cue to the rack and lit his 
cigarette. 

“Tsn’t that enough? We’ve talked scandal like two old chessy cats.” 

“Speaking of Phil Stewart,” persisted the irrepressible Ruggles, 
“why does the Dowager have him around so continually? Between 
you and me, I’ve no sort of use for him.” 

“In strict confidence, Dolly, my boy, neither have I. But I guess 
he renders his presence indispensable. He can waltz, thump the piano 
a bit, get up a picnic, arrange a dance, and make himself handy around 
the house, from holding a skein of yarn to singing a bad second in a 
duet. And last, but not least, he can manage the Dowager herself.” 

Dolly Ruggles chuckled delightedly at this portrait skit. 

“You’ve hit him off exactly!” he exclaimed. “ But, with all his 
smoothness, he leaves a bad taste in one’s mouth.” 

“My idea exactly,” assented Hatch. “Take a bit of advice, Dolly: 
never lend him a cent.” 

A quiet glance at the tell-tale face of the younger man prompted 
the speaker to add: “I’m too late, I see. Well, remember the old 
saw, ‘ once bit, twice shy.’ ” 

Dolly nodded, then said apologetically, “ He’s rather a plausible 
beggar, you know.” . 

It was Hatch’s turn to nod assent. 

“ Be warned in season,” he said. “ Philip Stewart is a bad lot. He 
will shake you with one hand and knife you in the back with the other. 
With all his outward show of frankness and good-fellowship, he is false 
alike to men and to women. Ask Decima Vail. But, of course, you 
can’t do that, you must take my word for it.” 

“All right, old man; I’m on. The fellow never did ring quite 
true.” 

“That’s the wisest remark I ever heard you make, Dolly,” was 
Hatch’s grave reply. “But here we are, backbiting our neighbors 
again. I’m going to dress for dinner.” 


II. 

THE scene of the foregoing confidential chat was the billiard-room 
at Quantuck Lodge, on the south shore of Long Island, the famous 
country place of Mrs. Rodney Devens, well-preserved relict of the once 
notorious “Commodore” Devens, erstwhile wrecker of railroads and 
commander, by courtesy, of a fleet of steamboats. 

When the Commodore took his last journey, to that bourne whence 
no traveller returns, he perforce left his millions behind him, and their 
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sole possession sufficed to confirm his widow in the position to which she 
had vainly aspired during the lifetime of her cordially abused and hated 
spouse—namely, to be an arbiter of fashion and the swayer of social 
destinies among the Four Hundred of Gotham. 

By her intimates—friends and parasites alike—Mrs. Rodney Devens 
was nicknamed “the Dowager.” She looked and acted the imaginary 
part thus assigiied her, being florid of face, large and ample of figure; 
capricious in temper and not too choice of language upon occasion; in- 
ordinately fond of barbaric display and mere vulgar profusion; syco- 
phantic to those whom she secretly acknowledged to be her superiors in 
birth and breeding, yet tyrannical in the last degree over dependents or 
underlings. 

And yet the Dowager had her good points: she could be lavishly 
generous, and she was never so happy as when surrounded by. “ young 
people.” 

In this last trait she seemed anxious to renew her own lost youth 
through association and absorption of juvenescence. Gracious as royalty 
itself when she had her own way, she could prove a perfect fury of hate 
and vindictiveness if thwarted. Many of her satellites simply tolerated 
her temper, used her, or fawned upon her for the sake of the crumbs 
that fell from her jewelled hands. Others there were who, underneath 
the often uncouth speech and vulgarity of the woman, discerned some 
few sterling qualities,—among which may be named a certain blunt 
honesty which was not ashamed to call a spade by its every-day appella- 
tion,—a trait which placed her in the category of such illustrious dames 
as Sarah Jennings and her royal mistress, Brandy Nan. 

But among all her protégés or intimates,—what you will,—none 
could manage the Dowager so well or so ill, according to the point of 
view, as Mr. Philip Stewart, who is destined to play no small part in 
this present little episode of contemporary life and manners. 

According to her favorite custom, the Dowager had arranged a 
house party for the second week in August at Quantuck Lodge, and, as 
usual, the guests were nearly all on the better'side of thirty; some of 
them, indeed, were in the first flush of womanhood or early manhood ; 
each of them had been deliberately chosen with a view to that infinite 
variety which is said to have lent particular charm to the most alluring 
lady of classic days. Upon no other theory could so diverse a set 
of characters have been gotten together. Some of the elements were 
apparently as repellent as oil and vinegar; sharp contrast of character 
seemed the only principle of choice. Stewart had suggested many of 
the names, but with the hostess rested the final selection. If the 
Dowager desired none but bizarre ingredients for her social salad, she 
had certainly succeeded, and she complacently surveyed her work as she 
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welcomed each when they all assembled in the social hall of Quantuck at 
the sound of the dinner-gong and each man was assigned his partner. 

Mrs. Rodney Devens dearly loved a lord, and, as the Earl of Willebye 
was the guest of honor, to him must be accorded the favor of taking in 
the hostess. He was tall, slender, and aquiline of feature, immaculate 
in dress and deportment, colorless as to complexion, sporting some 
wisps of hay-tinted whisker and mustache, which he wore a la Chinese 
Gordon; his conversation was monosyllabic, and chiefly confined to the 
exclamations, “ Fahncy!” “ Amazing!” and “You don’t tell me, 
now!” His Lordship was in “ the States” on a tour of observation, and, 
being still a bachelor, Mrs. Rodney Devens was not without hopes that 
he might make her a marchioness and deport her with her millions. 

Whether to further her own peculiar plans or not, the autocratic 
hostess certainly evolved some strange combinations on her social 
chessboard. 

To the prematurely grave and usually sedate and thoughtful Edward 
Brandon was assigned the giddy-pated Cicely Thorne; the tall and 
stately Decima Vail, dark as night, slow to rouse as a sleeping volcano, 
but, when stirred, full of passion and energy,—a woman of whom it 
would be safe to predicate that she possessed a future as well as a past,— 
fell to the lot of “ Dolly” Ruggles, who was mortally afraid to open his 
mouth in her presence. Mark Hatch, every inch a “man’s man,” 
undersized and dapper, was swept away, completely overpowered, by 
Pamiila Cresson, a large and voluptuous blonde of some half dozen 
seasons, with not an idea in her head outside of dress and society tittle- 
tattle. That left Mrs. Lantry for Darwin Collingwood, whom she 
proceeded to dissect with a view to present or future “copy.” 

But the crowning mismating consisted in coupling pretty Rosamond 
Fairlie, a delicate flower of a girl, sweet eighteen, ingenuous and un- 
affected, with the sophisticated Philip Stewart—five-and-thirty, medium 
in stature, rather gross in habit from over-indulgence at the Dowager’s . 
table, sickly sallow and puffy as to complexion from the same cause, 
partly bald, a pair of wicked black eyes looking boldly at every woman 
over a shoebrush mustache, which only partially hid a mouthful of 
ragged teeth, badly discolored from excessive smoking, the aforesaid 
eyes invariably proclaiming the fact that their owner believed himself 
irresistible where the other sex was concerned. Somewhere in his an- 
cestry there must have been a taint of the tar-brush, thought Hatch, as 
he caught occasional snatches of conversation, for his voice at times 
assumed a curious negroid inflection, high-pitched, yet throaty. 

Of all these ill-assorted couples, Philip Stewart probably enjoyed 
himself the most; not that he admired Rose Fairlie,—his taste ran to 
something more highly spiced and colored, in the style of Decima Vail, 
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—but because he gloated over the fact that for the nonce he had cut 
out Teddy Brandon. 

But even the ordeal of a ten-course dinner on a sultry summer night 
must come to an end sometime, and when they all adjourned to the wide 
veranda for coffee and cigars it was curious to see how the Dowager’s 
combinations fell to pieces. Just as the rough bits of glass in a kaleido- 
‘scope drop together in an exquisite pattern at a touch, so did these 
human atoms arrange themselves deftly according to natural tastes and 
preferences. 

The Earl stuck to his hostess right knightfully, which perhaps 
reconciled her to the fact that “ Dolly” Ruggles and Cissie Thorne were 
idiotically giggling in one corner; that Teddy Brandon and her niece, 
Miss Fairlie, were enjoying a cosey téte-a-téte in another sheltered nook ; 
that Mark Hatch was listening to Decima Vail’s vivid account of a 
Spanish bull-fight; while Phil Stewart was maliciously encouraging 
Pamilla Cresson to make of herself a bigger fool than usual. 

The others of the party likewise disposed themselves as they 
pleased—in this respect, at least for them, Quantuck Lodge spelled 
“Liberty Hall.” Levien, Braisted, and Devlin talked “shop,” while 
the “ Professor,” as Darwin Collingwood had been dubbed, discoursed 
of his hobbies to the newspaper woman, who signed herself “ Marguerite 
Lantry,” she having been christened plain Margaret by her sponsors 
in baptism. 

Here, surely, with the surf on the Great South Beach, three miles 
away, sounding like the bourdon of a great cathedral organ, were 
grouped all the elements for a comedy of human life which would have 
delighted the soul of some such master cynic as Honoré Balzac. 

When the house party assembled at breakfast next morning one 
member thereof was reported missing. Philip Stewart, it was said, 
had been called to the city by important business. 








III. 

Tue flurry in stocks which convulsed Wall Street for a few days 
during that memorable August week will not soon be forgotten by 
either victims or victors. The news which went out over ticker and _ 
tape sent bulls and bears, longs and shorts, scurrying back to “ the 
street” by every quick conveyance—train, steamboat, automobile, or - 
private yacht. 

Philip Stewart received the awkward intelligence that stocks were 
sagging like a collapsed Santos Dumont airship through the early 
morning papers before any of the other guests had left their rooms. 
Within two hours he was at Thirty-fourth Street ferry, and being 
rapidly whirled down-town in an electric cab, picking up “ extras” on 
the way. 
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These served to confirm his worst fears. Unless the market took a 
speedy upward turn, he not only stood to be ruined, but the comfortable 
profits which he confidently counted upon handling within the next 
thirty days would vanish into thinnest air. 

Scarcely had the cab stopped at the door of his brokers than he was 
on the curb; flinging the driver a bill and a muttered curse, he made 
his way inside to the customers’ room. 

There were excited groups around each of the tickers, and the fateful 
tape writhed and wound its way through a score of trembling hands ere 
it finally fell to the floor to be ruthlessly trampled under foot. 

The air pulsated with whisperings and mutterings of cabalistic 
import to the uninitiated, but full of dire meaning to the small 
gamblers there congregated. 

“ Atchison three points off!” 

“M. O. P. dropped seven points!” 

“ Southwestern Traction’s being hammered to death!” 

“It’s a bear raid, boys!” 

“ Old Sibley has gone under !” 

“ Pan-Electric 68—65—62—59 !” 

“Santa Fé ten thousand at forty-six! She opened at fifty-five!” 

“ Northwestern’s gone off a dozen points already !” 

“ Guess the bottom’s dropped out of Hades!” 

“ Seaboard ten points off!” 

And the like, ad infinitum, ad nauseam, da capo al segno. 

Stewart had heard enough,—Seaboard was his pet stock,—so he 
shouldered his way towards the private offices of his brokers. He was 
stopped at the door by an attendant saying,— 

“Name and business, please!” at the same time offering a pad and 
pencil. 

Rapidly signing his autograph, Stewart said,— 

* “Give that to Mr. Macy, and ask him to step outside a moment.” 

The door was opened from within a few inches, responsive to a 
certain signal, the slip of paper went on its way, and in a few moments 
one of the junior partners came out. 

“ Keep yourselves pretty secluded nowadays!” commented Stewart 
sarcastically as he led the broker aside. 

“ Absolutely necessary, my dear sir, we’d be swamped otherwise.” 

“ What’s the matter with Seaboard?” inquired Stewart anxiously. 
His waxy skin was, if possible, several shades paler than usual, and he 
chewed his mustache viciously. The Dowager would not have admired 
her protégé at that moment. 

“Nothing’s the matter with anything,” answered Macy; “simply 
another bear raid.” ‘ 

Stewart grunted disgustedly. 
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“ Let me know how I stand, will you?” he said. 

The junior partner went to one of the bookkeepers’ cages, returning 
in a few moments with a slip on which were jotted a few figures. 

“ Youre all right so far,” was the reassuring answer ; “ but if things 
go on like this, we shall have to call on you for more margin inside 
of forty-eight hours, Mr. Stewart. You're carrying a pretty big line, 
you know.” 

“ How little can you do with?” inquired Stewart brusquely. 

“T guess ten thousand will see you through.” 

“ And if I can’t make good ?” 

Macy shrugged his shoulders. 

“You'll sell me out, of course!” exclaimed Stewart bitterly. 

“ My dear sir, if we attempted to carry all our customers, how long 
do you think we’d last ourselves?” was the matter-of-fact answer. 
Then: 

“My advice is to hold on if you possibly can. Beg, borrow, or steal 
the money. There’s bound to be a reaction, you know.” 

“You'll give me proper notice?” 

“Surely. But better be prepared. We may have to call on you at 
any moment. Where will a message reach you?” 

Stewart wrote his address at Quantuck. “ 'Telegraph—don’t tele- 
phone,” was his parting injunction. 

Ten thousand dollars! He had not ten thousand cents he could 
call his own, and begging or borrowing were alike out of the question. 
He ‘had bought Seaboard heavily—on margin, of course—a month 
earlier in consequence of an authentic tip that the stock would show 
an advance of thirty points inside of sixty days. But the prophesied 
rise did not appear—the stock fluctuated obstinately around the price 
at which he had acquired it; at no time during the month could he 
have sold without a loss. 

But the predicted rise was inevitably bound to come, and if he could 
only hold on, he stood to make a lot of money. Yet the adverse chance 
that he might have to put up more margin, and that right quickly, must 
be faced. Unless he could “ make good,” in the parlance of the street, 
he would probably drop every dollar he had invested. 

Ten thousand dollars! The figures danced before his eyes with 
maddening persistency and the words beat a tattoo in his brain in time 
to the irregular cadence of the clanging gongs on the Broadway cars. 

_ There were none to whom he could turn for help in this crisis—for 

Philip Stewart was not especially popular among men of the moneyed 
sort. And in times like these, as he knew right well, the money- 
lenders would sniff at even gilt-edged collateral. 

“The Dowager could and perhaps would write me a check,” he re- 
flected, but instantly rejected the idea, for to Jet her know he was in 
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deep water would engulf him in her disfavor, and probably defeat a 
certain ulterior scheme which, up to the advent of the Earl of Willebye, 
had seemed not so difficult of fulfilment. For, as Mark Hatch had 
sapiently suggested, Philip Stewart would not have objected to fitting 
the shoes of the departed Commodore Devens. 

However, when the market closed that day Seaboard had held its 
own, so Stewart returned to Quantuck Lodge, arriving in season for 
dinner, a prey to maddening anxiety, yet forced to play his part cheer- 
fully and make himself useful. 

IV. 

RosaMOND FaIR.iz was the child of a younger sister of Mrs. Rodney 
Devens, who had married for love and little besides. Her father, 
Vivian Fairlie, was one of nature’s gentlemen—he never committed an 
unkind act, but seldom perpetrated a wise one according to the code 
commercial. Shrewder men filched his inventive ideas, and before he 
was thirty he passively gave up the struggle of life. His wife soon 
followed him, leaving Rosamond to the tender mercies of the Dowager. 

So far as mere money went, Mrs. Devens generously fulfilled the 
trust thus devolved upon her; she virtually adopted the girl, but let no 
opportunity pass of warning her against a poor marriage, holding up the 
mother, dead and gone, as an awful example. She let it be clearly 
known that if Rosa married with her approval, she would do the right 
thing; otherwise, the girl would go dowerless. 

But, fortunately for the weal of the human race, these matters of 
the heart are not wholly controlled by masterful old women like our 
Dowager. Rosamond Fairlie most inconsiderately proceeded to fall in 
love with Edward Brandon, a young lawyer, whose sole patrimony thus 
far consisted of sundry unmarketable good prospects. 

Teddy Brandon’s presence at Quantuck was due partly to the queer 
perverseness of Mrs. Rodney Devens. She cordially disliked the lad 
for his presumption in thwarting her plans, yet her passion for intrigue 
was so great that she wanted to see the game played out under her 
nose, pitting Brandon against Philip Stewart, for she had determined 
that Rosa should marry her favorite. 

But, unknown to this Machiavelli in petticoats, there were forces 
working against her of which she reckoned not. 

For his part, Philip Stewart was passively willing to carry out the 
scheme, provided the consideration, as the lawyers say, was adequate. 
He did not care for Rosamond,—his jadec tastes required a stronger 
fillip,—but, if he could not have the widow, he would take the niece, 
always and only upon the understanding that a goodly slice of the 
Commodore’s millions went with her. 

All through dinner, on the night of his return, he was particularly 
assiduous in his attentions to Miss Fairlie, for he suddenly bethought 
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him that it were well to have an anchor to windward if things went to 
smash in Wall Street. 

But, as though he had not trouble enough, Fate set an avenger at 
his heels in the shape of that greatest of all furies, a woman betrayed 
and scorned. 

As the company rose from the table, Decima Vail took advantage of 
the confusion to slip a little wisp of a note into his hand. Under pre- 
tence of lighting his cigar in a sheltered nook on the porch, he read, by 
the flickering flame of the match: 

“T shall be outside the boat-house at ten. Do not fail to be there.” 

With a muttered imprecation upon the sex in general and upon 
one woman in particular, he thrust the paper in his pocket, yet knew 
he dared not disobey the command; precisely at the time named he 
sauntered out by a side entrance and made his way to the rendezvous. 
He found Miss Vail there before him. 

“ Well, what is it now?” he growled, with a graceless absence of any 
other salutation. 

She returned his thrust at once, steel to steel. 

“Simply this: I will not have you philandering around that girl. 
You shall not break her heart as you have broken mine!” 

“ Will not and shall not, eh?” he answered mockingly. 

“T said it, and I mean it!” was the low-voiced and intense answer. 

Whatever their united past, it was at least evident that the present 
contained very little of courtesy or mutual consideration between these 
twain. 

“ And what if I refuse?” he inquired coolly, without troubling to 
remove his cigar. 

“ Refuse!” echoed the girl; “ you dare not! If you da, I will expose 
you before them all! I will tell Mrs. Devens the truth !” 

“ Much good that would do either of us,” he retorted. 

“T don’t care!” was the passionate reply. “Why not be a man, 
and fulfil your promise?” . 

“Yes, why not?” he sneered. “ Paupers, both of us! A nice cou- 
ple we’d make! We can’t either of us live on bread-and-cheese and 
kisses !” 

“You thought otherwise not so very long ago,” she reminded him, 
with a woman’s fatuous and insistent clinging to the ashes of a dead 
past, her voice assuming a mournful cadence at the recollection. 

Stewart was quick to take advantage of this momentary softening 
in the girl’s mood. He was past-master in the gentle art of wheedling 
a woman. 

“Do be sensible, Dessie,” he said, taking her familiarly by the arm. 
“You must see how I’m placed! If I had the means, I’d marry you 
to-morrow—no other woman can ever really take your place with me. 
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But I’m tied hand and foot. I don’t mind telling you that I’m in an 
infernally tight place this very minute.” 

“ You are always thinking and talking about money,” said Decima 
bitterly, shaking herself free from his grasp. “If you had really ever 
cared for me, you would long ago have ceased your idling and playing 
lap-dog to that vulgar old woman! Other men are content to work for 
the girl they profess to love, why not you?” 

“That’s good!” he laughed. “ Fancy Philip Stewart as a clerk or a 
salesman at fifteen dollars a week! But I do work!” 

“T don’t call gambling and speculating real work,” retorted Decima 
Vail. “I gave you myself, my very life, everything that a woman holds 
most dear, and you promised that you would never forget it!” 

“No danger of my forgetting,” was the flippant reply. “You 
remind me of it pretty nearly every day in the week.” 

“To your shame be it said that I have to remind you!” she retorted 
bitterly, shivering in her light summer gown, although the night was 
not even cool. 

“ What do you want me to do?” he queried, nonchalantly flicking the 
ash from his cigar. 

“Your duty!” she flashed back at him. 

“ And that is——” 

“To keep your plighted word—make me your wife! Love I do 
not ask or expect—from you—now !” 

* You always had a bitter tongue,” he rejoined grimly. 

“It is the only weapon a woman has who is placed as I am,” was 
her unanswerable rejoinder. 

Stewart walked away a few paces and stood moodily smoking and 
ruminating, hands in pockets. It would not do, he reflected, to drive 
the girl to desperation, and yet to carry out her behest at this crisis in 
his fortunes was farthest from his thoughts. Clearly he must tem- 
porize. 

“ Now, listen to me,” he said, facing her once more. “ What you 
ask is absolutely impossible—just now. We-must wait. I am in a 
hole—I may be a ruined man before this time to-morrow. Don’t add 
to my troubles any more than you can help.” 

“T would not care if I only could think you meant to play fair, 
Phil,” she responded tearfully. Unselfish, like all her sex, his tacit 
appeal to her sympathies made her forget her own misery. “But I 
cannot stand by and see you making love to another woman !” 

“'That’s all moonshine,” he retorted airily. “I have to be pleasant. 
I may even want to ask the Dowager to assist me, and I can’t afford to 
offend her, even to oblige you.” 

He had been craftily careful to promise nothing explicit. These 
glittering generalities he had often before found serviceable. 
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“So be sensible, Dessic,” he went on, still cajoling her. “I'll do 
my bes 39 

“Take care that you do not drive me to do my worst,” was the 
parting arrow she shot at him as she turned back to the house, for the 
moment conquered and silenced, but not convinced. 


Vv. 


THE grounds of Quantuck Lodge comprised two or three hundred 
acres of that primeval forest peculiar to the southern side of Long 
Island’s sea-girt shore—second-growth pines and chestnuts and scrub- 
oak undergrowth. In laying out the estate the landscape gardeners had 
been careful to preserve the old winding, sandy wood-roads; near the 
house all was artificial and modern,—flower-beds, lawns, and gravelled 
walks,—but a hundred rods away one could plunge into a leafy seclu- 
sion, almost primeval, peopled solely by the wild rabbits, the grouse, the 
quail, and an occasional deer. 

Down one of these leafy alleys, white sand under foot, the stars over 
head, walls of trees on either hand, strolled another couple the while 
Philip Stewart and Decima Vail were elsewhere stormily engaged— 
Edward Brandon and Rosamond Fairlie. 

Far different was it with them; no spent romance, no burned-out 
passion, was theirs; rather could they claim the world-wide heritage 
of a man’s pristine loving homage and a woman’s passionate, though 
more passive, adoration. For they were on the threshold of existence, 
and this was for both of them that great first love which comes never 
but once in a lifetime. 

They had literally stolen away from the gayly lighted Lodge, each 
avid for the society of the other; and, like the couple by the boat-house 
in that same hour, these two had their troubles, and were debating the 
best way out of a maze. 

“Your aunt is a very determined woman,” Brandon was saying. 
“She plainly intends that you shall marry Phil Stewart. I would 
rather see you dead than. his wife.” 

Rosamond nestled closer to him and twined her arm in his. 

“You silly boy!” she murmured fondly. “It needs two to make a 
bargain of that sort,” she said emphatically. “If Mr. Stewart were 
the best man on earth, and rich as rich could be, instead of being the 
worthless fortune-hunter he really is, I would not look at him—so now!” 

There was but one way to answer such a pretty tirade as this, and 
Brandon promptly adopted that course. When Rosa emerged to view 
once more he took up the tale: 

“T know you care nothing for money, dearest, although you have 
been surrounded by the luxuries and comforts it procures all your 
days. Never until now did I regret being a poor man.” 
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“You are not really poor!” stoutly asserted the girl. 

“ And never will be while I have your love, sweetheart, You know 
what I mean.” 

“ Yes,” she assented. “ But you are wrong when you say that I have 
always enjoyed the luxury of wealth. Remember, I was quite a big 
girl when my parents died. I can recall them both,—how poor we 
were,—and their unfaltering love and devotion. While my father 
lived I believe mother was the happiest woman on earth. She married 
a poor man for love—and she never regretted it, I am sure.” 

The implication was so sweet that another blissful interlude of 
eloquent silence became imperative. Sanity restored once more, Bran- 
don’s masculine reversion to practicalities asserted itself. 

“The thought that I cannot at once take you away and give you a 
fitting home is almost maddening when I think of what may happen 
meantime. It’s enough to drive a man to highway robbery !” 

“ Don’t be crazy,” retorted Rose. “Then you'd be arrested, and the 
wicked suitor and the cruel aunt could do what they liked with poor 
me!” 

Brandon laughed at her rueful picture. 

“Of course, I don’t mean to do anything quite so desperate,” he 
said. “I’m going to work my very hardest and make a home for the 
dearest little woman in the world. But I never before realized the 
force of Shakespeare’s reference to that ‘ patient merit which the un- 
worthy takes.’ There’s enough money wasted here in a single week to 
set us up for a year. Your aunt is simply rolling in wealth, and yet she 
begrudges us our little happiness. If she would give me her legal 
business, I could marry you to-morrow.” 

“TI would much rather have you beholden to no one but yourself,” 
the girl rejoined proudly. “We are young; we can wait, serene in the 
confidence that nothing can part us!” 

“Tf I am only sure of that, my Rose,” he said wistfully, straining 
her to him, “I can do and dare everything!” 

“You have my promise,” she answered softly, “and I have yours.” 

“Then we are rich, after all,” he averred, his naturally buoyant 
nature asserting itself. “But if Phil Stewart approaches you, turn - 
him down hard!” 

“ Surely!” she responded gayly. “It shall be ‘ pollice verso,’ with 
no appeal !” 

VI. 

“A TELEGRAM for you, sir,” said the hall-man to Philip Stewart as 
he entered Quantuck Lodge on the late afternoon of the day imme- 
diately following the events just narrated. 

“When did it come?” was the inquiry, made as nonchalantly as 
possible, while the recipient slit the flimsy envelope. 
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“ Must have been soon after three o’clock, sir.” 

“Why the devil didn’t you send it on?” said Stewart peevishly. It 
was one of the traits which made him universally disliked in the mimic 
world belowstairs, and a sure sign of under-breeding, that he never 
treated a domestic as though he or she were a human creature. 

“Had no orders, sir,” was the stolid reply, delivered with the 
speaker’s eyes decorously focussed on a point six inches above and 
beyond the guest’s head. 

Stewart growled something under his breath that was anything but 
a blessing, vented his rage by crushing the telegraph blank into a ball, 
and turned his back that the man might not see his tell-tale face. 

“ Will you be sending an answer to the deepo, Mr. Stewart?” asked 
the man solicitously, yet secretly glad that the message was evidently 
a source of annoyance. 

“No, damn you! I'll attend to it myself,” was the gruff and grace- 
less answer, sure to be repeated and listened to with gusto in the 
servants’ quarters. i 

No wonder Philip Stewart was hipped—the half-expected worst 
had happened; his brokers wanted more margin. In a way it was a 
“blind” message, but he knew its real purport only too well. This was 
the way it read: 


“ Market shaky and unsettled. Must ask you protect us 
before to-morrow noon, or cannot assume consequences. 
“ Macy.” 


It had been a great day on the links, for Quantuck boasted a pretty 
nine-hole private course,—and Stewart flattered himself that he had 
that afternoon found additional favor in the Dowager’s eyes. All the 
house party were out in force—some to play, others to sit and gossip on 
the shady porch of the little club-house. Never before, Stewart felt, 
had he been so useful; he had so manceuvred that Mrs. Devens kept the 
Earl to herself. That particular flower of chivalry did not play; he 
could not, in fact, tell a mashie from a hazard, or a niblick from a putt. 
To crown all, in the foursome Brandon had been designedly separated 
from Miss Fairlie and coupled with Decima Vail, Stewart himself 
securing the former young lady for a partner, and defeating the others 
by two up and one to play, going twice around, out and in. 

Hence, to find this financial spectre awaiting him on his triumphant 
return was especially aggravating—he felt that he deserved better things 
at the hands of Dame Fortune. Luckily, everybody upon returning 
had scattered to their rooms to dress, so there was none to witness his 
discomposure. 7 

“ What the devil am I to do?” was the question he put to himself as 
he stood viciously twisting his mustache. “ Macy will sell me out to- 
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morrow if I’m not able to. put up the cash! That spells ruin and smash ! 
- Not one of the fellows here would help me; that dirty little Jew, 
Levien, could, but he won’t! Guess I’ll have to tap the old woman, 
after all, but I hate to do it!” 

So ran his soliloquies as he struggled into his evening clothes with 
many fierce imprecations on what he termed his infernal luck. 

Nor were his feelings particularly soothed by the pre-prandial talk 
in the smoking-room, where the men usually congregated for appetizers 
and pick-me-ups. The New York evening papers were lying about; 
Levien, Braisted, and Delmar, as representing the world of finance, 
were fresh from perusing the stock-market reports. 

“ Glad I’m out of it,” was the self-satisfied remark of the first named 
as Stewart entered, showing no trace of his inward perturbations. 

“ That’s right,” assented Delmar. “I tell you no one but a million- 
aire has any business in the Street nowadays. The pikers and the 
lambs are all that keep the ball rolling; if they were out of it, Mr. 
Bull and Mr. Bear would have to feed on each other.” 

“T believe you, my boy,” Braisted chimed in. “ The only safe thing 
is to buy outright what you fancy at your own price and salt it away. 
That’s good enough for me every time,” pulling down his white waist- 
coat with a complacent air that was infinitely irritating to the only 
poor piker then and there in evidence. 

“ Selfish, conceited asses!” was Stewart’s inward objurgation. But 
aloud : 

“TI don’t profess to know much about these things, you know,” he 
remarked innocently, his face as expressionless as that of the clock on 
old Trinity. “'There’s been a panic, or something of the sort, I hear?” 

“Wall Street would not call it a panic,” said Levien, laughing. 
“The outsiders are getting badly squeezed—that’s all.” 

“ But these things never last very long, do they?” queried Stewart, 
anxious to extract some crumbs of comfort from these erstwhile fol- 
lowers of the great game. 

“If I were in the market,” quoth Delmar, “ which, thank Heaven, 
I’m not, I’d load up now with one or two stocks that I’ve been keeping 
my eye on; or, if I had any of ’em, I’d hold on to every dollar’s worth.” 

“You would, eh?” said Stewart tentatively, anxious for something 
more explicit. 

“That’s good advice,” put in Braisted, nodding his head sapiently. ~ 
“ Why, look at National Traction and Seaboard, They’ve been pounded 
out of sight, yet neither is worth a cent less than the quotations of a 
week ago. There’s bound to be a big reaction within ten days.” 

“That’s your best judgment?” queried Stewart as nonchalantly as 
possible, lighting a cigarette. 
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“ Certainly,” assented the other, while Levien and Delmar nodded 
solemnly in confirmation. 

These valuable expert opinions, from three apparently disinterested 
sources, had a dual effect upon the only anxious man in the room: they 
acted as a bracer, and hardened him in his resolution to see the deal 
through. He would raise the money necessary to protect his holdings 
if he had to sandbag every man present! 

Darwin Collingwood listened to all this talk with bored tolerance; 
to him it seemed the veriest jargon of unadulterated philistinism ; silent 
and observant, he heard all, saw all, but said nothing. 

Mark Hatch and Dolly Ruggles were also observant listeners to the 
foregoing interchange of questions and answers. As the men filed out 
at the sound of the dinner-gong the former said in an undertone,— 

“Unless I am greatly mistaken, our mutual friend has been specu- 
lating neither wisely nor too well.” 


VIL. 

DINNER passed off serenely upon the whole, although Stewart and 
most of the others present noticed that the hostess was perturbed, and 
that, with her usual blunt indifference to the feelings of those about her, 
she took scant pains to conceal her displeasure. She was barely civil to 
the Earl of Willebye, she snubbed her niece mercilessly, she was posi- 
tively rude to Teddy Brandon, and refused to notice Stewart’s mollify- 
ing jests and pleasantries. 

Mrs. Rodney Devens was superbly dressed,—or over-dressed,—as 
usual. Diamonds glittered in her grayish hair; at her belt and corsage 
sundry stars and crescents flashed and shimmered. But her crowning 
ornament was a matchless necklace and pendant of pigeon’s-blood 
rubies, every stone worth a small fortune, which admirably heightened 
her swarthy and full-blown style of beauty. For the Dowager had 
been, and was, what is termed a fine-looking woman. As she sat at the 
head of the feast, Philip Stewart from the foot of the table could not 
help reflecting that the cash value of any one of her jewelled adorn- 
ments would suffice to tide him over his difficulties; he also noticed 
with a sinking heart that the indubitable signs of temper in that quarter 
were unpropitious omens for the success of the appeal he had contem- 
plated making to the generosity of his patroness. 

: What particular mishaps had ruffled the Devens temper he could not 
for the life of him imagine, but he was soon to find out. 

A heavy rain setting in at nightfall, the guests were perforce con- 
fined to the house, and as all were tired out after the strenuous after- 
noon on the links, by ten o’clock most of them retired to their rooms, 
and the Lodge was unusually quiet. 

As general adviser and factotum, it usually fell out that Stewart 
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suggested the names of the guests bidden to those rather indiscriminate 
functions of which Mrs. Devens was so fond, and the present gathering 
was chiefly of his combining. He often found it useful to pay his social 
obligations in this way, procuring invitations for those to whom he was 
indebted or whom he desired to use in the future. 

He was about to seek the seclusion of his own room, glad of the 
chance to be quiet after a rather arduous day, when he was told that 
Mrs. Devens desired his presence in her boudoir. 

“ Wonder what’s up now?” he muttered as he resignedly prepared to 
obey the summons. 

He found her angrily pacing across the richly furnished apartment. 
Scarcely had he crossed the door than the pent-up tirade broke out: 

“A pretty lot of nobodies and do-nothings you’ve unloaded on me 
this time!” she began in a voice hoarse with passion. “They come 
here, use my horses, guzzle my wines, and stuff themselves, treating 
me as if I was of no more account than a common dish-wiper !” 

The Dowager’s language was at times apt to be more forcible than 
elegant. 

Stewart threw himself negligently into a chair. Long experience 
had taught him that the best way to manage the termagant was to say 
as little as possible and let her see that she could not bully him. Be- 
sides, he did not desire a rupture just then. 

“‘ Nobody was asked whom you did not approve,” he replied quietly. 
“T should say they're a pretty decent lot, take them all in all, and 
some are supposed to be your own particular friends.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” snapped the angry Dowager. “ Outside that 
little fool, Rosamond, there’s riot one of them I’d wipe my feet on!” 

“Oh, come now,” retorted Stewart, “what about the Earl?” 

“This about him—he goes packing to-morrow! He’s a cad and an 
impostor !” 

“You brought him here, not I,” said Stewart. “ What’s he been 
doing ?” 

“None of your business!” was the especially ladylike rejoinder. 

As a matter of fact, Willebye’s offence was rather one of omission 
than commission. That very afternoon he had the hardihood to inform 
Mrs. Devens that he was engaged to marry an English girl, the daughter 
of a brother peer. 

This, of course, put a damper on the Dowager’s matrimonial plan 
. of campaign, and although she did not say so in as many words, Philip 
Stewart was astute enough to make a pretty shrewd guess at the truth. 
And with the coronet out of the way, why should not plain Philip 
Stewart go in and win? Clearly, the situation deserved careful con- 
sideration. But, first of all, the angry woman must be placated if 
possible. 
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“ Well, you know, I never had any sort of use for these titled for- 
eigners,” he remarked. “Hither they are impecunious adventurers, or 
else they are so high and mighty—— 

“ Oh, talk sense, if you can!” Mrs. Devens broke in impatiently. 

“T will, if you give me a sensible theme,” said Stewart smilingly. 

Quick as a rapier-thrust in tierce she met him. 

** Why don’t you make good use of your time and come to an under- 
standing with Rosamond, instead of dancing attendance on Decima 
Vail? Answer me that!” 

“T’ve tried,” said Stewart sulkily, “but it’s no good. She won’t 
look at me if she can help it!” His palpable defeat there really cha- 
grined him. The way to comparative wealth lay through Rosamond 
Fairlie, and money he must have, but it was a hopeless hope, he felt 
certain. 

“Don’t tell me you’ve tried,” said Mrs. Devens angrily. “I’ve got 
two eyes in my head. It’s my belief you are committed to that Vail 


girl in some way !” 

“TI give you my word——” * was beginning, when the Dowager 
cut in: 

“ And I’d decline to take it if you made oath on a stack of Bibles! 
I know you, Philip Stewart! You'd break a woman’s heart and make 
no bones about it if it suited your plans! I wouldn’t let you have 
Rosamond, only I’m determined she shall not marry Teddy Brandon, 
and I know you'll treat her decently as long as she has money of her 
own.” 

“You’re very complimentary,” Stewart remarked satirically. 

“T’m not paying compliments,” retorted Mrs. Devens. “It’s the 
simple truth, and you know it!” 

He shrugged his shoulders in aggrieved silence, but none the less 
he registered a savage vow that if Decima Vail had been blabbing, he 
would make her suffer. 

“Ts there anything more you wish to say ?” inquired Stewart, rising. 
“ It’s getting late and I want to be up early in the morning. I must go 
to New York for a few hours.” 

“ Just this, Mr. Philip Stewart,” was the truculent answer; “ since 
my wishes have so little weight with you, I shall close this house next 
week. I’m going to Europe for a few months, so you may govern 
yourself accordingly. Rosamond will go too!” 

The Dowager did not deign to turn her head while she was speaking, 
being busied in removing her jewels and putting them in their boxes; 
these in turn she placed in a small safe which stood in a niche in the 
wall, closed it, and gave the knob a few careless turns. 

As he lingered near the door watching her, a daring way out of his 
difficulties flashed across his brain. Standing as he did, face to face 
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with grim ruin unless he could raise a certain large sum by noon of the 
morrow, the news he had just heard drove him to desperation. 

So long as Quantuck Lodge was kept open, or Mrs. Rodney Devens 
remained in this country, he was reasonably sure of being sufficiently 
useful to her, in his dual capacity of half-secretary and general social 
factotum, to warrant the expectation that he need not worry about a 
roof over his head, with plenty to eat and drink and smoke. 

But if she obstinately persisted in her resolve, as was quite probable, 
he would have to hustle. Neither the widow nor the maid would be for 
him in that case. So it behooved him, unlike the man in the parable, 
to make friends with the Mammon of righteousness. He would even 
spoil this old Egyptian! However, he must be alone and think out the 
criminal inspiration that had come to him in that moment like a lurid 
flash from the pit, causing great drops of sweat to break out on his face 
and hands. Luckily, his hostess was too much engrossed with her own 
temper to notice his agitation. 

“Very well. Have your way,” he replied indifferently, and left 
the Dowager to her own angry and disappointed reflections. 


VIII. 


THE suite of apartments graced by Mrs. Devens at Quantuck Lodge 
was on the second story, and consisted of three rooms—a boudoir open- 
ing from the central hall, a sleeping-chamber, with a smaller dressing- 
room and bath between these two. There was no access save by the 
main entrance through the first named. 

It was the custom of the Dowager after dismissing her maid to lock 
the outer door opening from the boudoir on the hallway; then she 
would also close the connecting doors leading from the middle room to 
her bedroom on one side and to the boudoir on the other. Save for a 
wide upstairs piazza, which bordered two sides of the house, she was 
completely isolated until she unlocked the door of the boudoir for her 
maid in the morning. 

As Stewart tramped moodily down the corridor he heard the angry 
snap of the lock as the lady barricaded herself. 

He went to his own room, which was on the same floor, undressed, 
donning pajamas and light felt slippers, and then, lighting one of the 
Dowager’s cigars, sat down to look the situation in the face, with sundry 
fatalistic mutterings and imprecations under his breath. 

“The stable clock chimed one, and two, and three, yet still he 
remained motionless, alert, and wakeful. Suddenly he arose, flung 
away the end of his third cigar, took a long drink of Scotch-and-soda, 
and stepped to the window. Apparently the wire-gauze mosquito frame 
obstructed his view, for he carefully and noiselessly removed it. Then 
he put some wax matches loose in his pocket, blew out his candle,— 
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there were no electric lights at Quantuck,—sat astride the window- 
ledge for a moment, and—disappeared. 

The rain had ceased, but the moonless sky was overcast by a thick 
pall of low-lying vapor; the atmosphere was that of a hot and humid 
August night; all animal life was hushed, save the occasional dull 
thud of horses’ hoofs in the distant stables; even the stridulous and 
strident hum of the insect world in the thick woods was silent in that 
pallid hour which comes before the dawn. 

It was well the Dowager was a heavy sleeper,—and yet, perhaps, not 
so well,—for there soon began to be queer doings in her boudoir. 

From out the darkness came strange and stealthy sounds at the win- 
dow; first the wire-screen was deftly removed by unseen hands; then 
the sash was gently raised,—being on the second story, the builders had 
deemed it unnecessary to provide catches or fastenings,—and a nycta- 
lops would have seen a white-clad figure silhouetted against the dim 
shadow of the outer night. 

Next arose faint, cat-like sounds of slippered feet rubbing over the 
summer matting, following by a faint click as of a bolt being shot. 
Silence again, then a breathy, unguarded exclamation of impatience. 

Suddenly a tiny match flared up from one corner, but so carefully 
shaded in the hollow of a pair of hands that no tell-tale glow escaped 
into the larger dimensions of the room, and the face of the nocturnal 
visitor remained hidden in shadow. 

There was a moment of hesitancy, then the match flickered out. 
But immediately another was struck and applied to a short and fat red 
wax candle standing in a holder on a side table. Lifting the candle out 
of its socket, grasping it by the thumb and first and second fingers of his 
left hand, the marauder approached the small safe, gave the combination 
a deft twist, and swung the shining steel door on its hinges. 

The interior thus exposed to view revealed an orderly array of gold 
and silver knickknacks on the upper shelf, and on the lower divers 
morocco cases with little snap locks. Hesitating a moment, our cheva- 
lier d’industrie finally drew forth one of these latter with his free right 
hand; pressing the tiny button, the lid flew back, disclosing against a 
background of lavender plush a marvellous coil of rose-red radiance. 
Then he closed the case, put it under his left arm, pushed shut the 
door of the safe, giving the knob a few reverse turns, restored the candle, 
soft and yielding with the heat of the night and of his fingers, to the 
holder, blew it out, crept stealthily to the open window, gained the out- 
side, drew down the sash, replaced the screen, and vanished in the gloom. 

This little transaction in rubies had occupied just twelve minutes 
from start to finish, and through it all Mrs. Rodney Devens, poor 
woman, slept the sleep which we are told belongs especially to the 


virtuous and the just. 
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IX. ' 

THERE were knowing glances—which Decima Vail was quick to 
notice and interpret in her woman’s way—among the men breakfasting 
at Quantuck Lodge when it was announced that Philip Stewart had gone 
to New York for a few hours by the early train. Pertinent comment in 
the presence of the ladies was, of course, not to be indulged, but in the 
smoking-room, over the sweetest cigar of the whole day to an idle man, 
the talk broke out with greater freedom because of previous suppression. 

“ Must be he’s interested in stocks,” asserted Levien, “ although he 
appeared so innocent last night.” 

“ Let’s hope he’s on the right side, then,” said Braisted, with an 
air which plainly said “I doubt it.” 

“The lamb has never been in the right since the days of Adsop,” 
commented Devlin, who like? to be regarded as a man of literary tastes 
and some reading. 

“T’ll bet a hundred to ten he’s long of some pet stock,” said Levien, 
taking that pessimistic view which is so comforting when we are dis- 
cussing our neighbor’s affairs. “ Prices haven’t touched bottom yet.” 

“Can’t last much longer,” quoth Devlin, supplying another apt 
quotation; “when things are at their worst, they’re bound to mend, 
you know.” 

“ They'll not mend until every mother’s son of an outsider has been 
squeezed dry,” asserted Braisted—“ and serve ’em right!” 

As before, Hatch and Ruggles were interested listeners to this shop- 
talk. 

“What makes you assume that our absent friend is on the wrong 
side of the market?” inquired Hatch. 

“Plain as the nose on your face, my dear boy,” answered Devlin. 
“Tf he wasn’t, all he need do would be to sit tight here and take his 
profits.” 

“It does look bad,” assented the sceptical Braisted. ‘“ He’s been to 
town twice this week.” 

“Bet you his brokers are hounding him for more margin!” chirped 
Levien, almost gleefully, with whom an offer to bet was an irrefutable 
argument. 

“Yes, and: how’s a poor devil like Phil Stewart going to get it, I’d 
like to know?” inquired Braisted scornfully. ‘I wouldn’t lend a dollar 
to my own grandmother for any such use as that this morning.” 

“But you all said night before last that there was bound to be a 
reaction within ten days,” objected Ruggles, who, with all his dislike 
of Stewart, hated to see the absent one torn to pieces. 

“So there is,” retorted Braisted disgustedly; “but what’s the use 
of telling a drowning man that the life-boat will be along in a day or 
two ?” 
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There was a choral laugh at this, and deeming that enough had 
been said on the subject, there was a general dispersion of the ex- 
financiers, Levien, Braisted, and Devlin. Teddy Brandon joined 
Ruggles and Hatch, saying warmly: 

“ Aren’t those fellows enough to make one ashamed of his kind? 
‘Self-satisfied prigs, every one of them—just because they’ve made their 
pile and gotten out in time!” 

Mark Hatch shook his head reprovingly, but there was a kindly light 
in his gray eyes notwithstanding. 

“T have no reason to like Phil Stewart,” Brandon went on, “ but I 
hate to hear a man roasted. If he’s really in a hole, I’d be the first to 
try and help him out, though I’m a poor man myself.” 

“Same here!” quoth Dolly Ruggles impulsively. 

“TI guess Ruggles and I feel as you do, Teddy,” returned Hatch, 
the elder of the trio, “but it’s my impression that you can easily trust 
Phil Stewart to protect himself.” 

This cheerful prognostication seemed abundantly confirmed when 
the absent one returned by the afternoon train. His whole demeanor 
spoke of self-satisfied, almost defiant, elation, although an acute 
observer like Mark Hatch might have detected a lurking air of ex- 
pectancy. All the men watched him covertly, from various motives, 
and Levien even ventured to question him, but without much profit. 

“ Well, my boy, how’s things in Wall Street ?” he queried jauntily. 

“ Pretty lively still, I guess,” was the off-hand reply. “There’s a 
bunch of evening papers on the table in the hall. If you read them 
you'll know as much as I do.” 

“You're pretty cagey,” muttered Levien as he strolled away, “ but 
you can’t fool me!” 

It had been a strenuous day for Philip Stewart, yet already he felt 
like a victor, and fortified himself with the oft-repeated fallacy of fools 
and opportunists, that the end justifies the means. 


xX. 
THE Earl of Willebye took his congé gracefully and tactfully, politely 
intimating that he was “going on.” ‘Truth to tell, he was neither 
regretted nor missed, and for the rest of the week pleasure reigned 
supreme at Quantuck. The brother-in-law of Mrs. Devens, a militia 
colonel, came for “over Sunday,” only to leave again on the Monday 
morning. With him went Edward Brandon. 

His going gave the signal for Stewart to renew and redouble his 
attentions to Rosamond Fairlie, and although he was openly aided and 
abetted by her aunt, the girl deftly parried his assaults, and so con- 
trived that she seldom gave him a chance to be alone with her. Indeed, 
with that curious sixth sense called intuition that in most women takes 
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the place of logic or reason, she divined that the haven of safety for her 
lay with Decima Vail, and for the next forty-eight hours the two girls 
were inseparable. 

Even the Dowager seemed to have recovered her bluff equanimity, 
and at her best she could be an ideal entertainer. So for those few days 
there was not a ripple to mar the ceaseless round of gayety and good- 
humor that prevailed at Quantuck Lodge. 

But, as Dolly Ruggles remarked afterwards, “It was too good to 
last.” 

The explosion came just before dinner on the Wednesday evening. 
There was a sudden ringing of bells, a rushing of maids and servants 
to and about the apartments of the hostess, and then, just as all the 
guests were assembled in the foyer, waiting for the mistress of the house 
to appear, they were astonished by the apparition of Mrs. Devens, 
dishevelled and half dressed, exclaiming wrathfully, as she came rush- 
ing down the wide stairway : 

“T’ve been robbed! Shamefully and disgracefully robbed! My 
rubies have disappeared !” 

The tacit accusation was as tactless as it was general, and in the 
awed hush created by the crude announcement, so characteristic of the 
masterful and impulsive Dowager, everyone present felt an unpleasant 
sense of personal attack. A knot of frightened servants at the head of 
the stairway formed a rearward group of spectators almost as effective 
and startled as those in front. 

There was a general movement towards a sympathetic grouping 
according to affinities: all the women huddled together on one side; 
Devlin, Braisted, and Levien instinctively formed a trio for mutual 
support; Mark Hatch, Darwin Collingwood, and Dolly Ruggles natur- 
ally gravitated to each other; Philip Stewart, curiously enough, “ flocked 
by himself.” 

There was an awkward interval of embarrassed silence as the angry 
and perturbed Dowager stood panting at the foot of the stairs, looking 
angrily at each little knot of her guests in turn. 

Miss Fairlie fluttered to her side, saying soothingly, though rather 
disjointedly : : 

“It can’t be possible, Aunt Sarah!—Are you sure?—Have you 
looked for them?” . 

“T tell you it is possible!” volubly retorted the angry woman. “ Of 
course I’ve searched every nook and cranny! Do you take me for a 
fool! I put them away with my own hands the last time I had them 
on! Impossible, indeed! ‘You don’t know what you’re saying, Miss!” 

“TI only thought——” the girl began, but the Dowager snapped 


back : 
“Don’t think! Do something! That necklace is worth fifty thou- 
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sand dollars if it’s worth a cent!” She was provoked almost to the 
point of tears, her portly figure quivering, her naturally florid com- 
plexion turning to the red of a burnt brick. 

The men looked at each other sheepishly; the women clung together 
like chickens in a shower; after Miss Fairlie’s rebuff no one seemed to 
care about calling down the wrath of Mrs. Devens by hazarding a 
remark, appropriate or inappropriate. 

But in this case, it seemed, silence was anything but golden. 

“ Hasn’t anyone of you a word to say?” exclaimed the irate hostess, 
stamping her foot. “ Fifty-thousand-dollar necklaces are not lost every 
day, I can tell you—and they don’t disappear without hands; any 
idiot knows that!” 

Mark Hatch took up the challenge, saying quietly: 

“T am certain we all deeply sympathize with you, my dear Mrs. 
Devens,” with a comprehensive wave of the hand towards the others. 
“ Perhaps, if you can give us a calm statement of the facts, we may be 
able to help you!” se 

But the lady’s temper was’ like a bubbling kettle; she could only 
sputter and spout caloric and steam. 

“Tt’s all very fine to say ‘be calm’!” she exploded, with an im- 
patient snort and an angry toss of the head. 

“When did you last see the necklace?” persisted Hatch, coming a 
step forward. 

“You must remember that I wore it at dinner Thursday night,” 
she answered, turning appealingly to the group of women. 

“ Certainly !” 

“ Of course!” 

“Very well!” were the collective answers. 

“ And afterwards?” continued Hatch, bent upon eliciting an orderly 
statement. 

“ When I went upstairs I put all of my most valuable jewels in the 
little safe that stands in my sitting-room. You all know it, my dears,” 
said Mrs. Devens, again addressing her feminine auditors, whose an- 
swers found vent in a treble chorus of assent. “TI particularly recall 
putting the rubies in their own lavender case,” she concluded, her 
agitation gradually subsiding. 

“T can confirm that,” said Philip Stewart, breaking in at this junc- 
ture. “Mrs. Devens sent for me on a little matter of business,” he 
went on, with explanatory candor, addressing his interested auditors, 
“and it is just as she says: I saw her put the necklace in the safe in 
the manner described.” 

“That’s interesting—if true,” whispered Levien in an aside to 
Braisted and Devlin, who answered by nudging the speaker with their 
elbows. 


i 
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“ Had you no occasion to wear them since? That is nearly a week 
ago,” pursued Mark Hatch. 

“None whatever. I happened to go to the safe to-night for some- 
thing else, and to my horror discovered that both case and rubies had 
vanished !” 

“Is it your habit to keep the safe locked?” was Hatch’s next ques- 
tion. 
“Not exactly,” admitted the Dowager; “there is a key, of course, 
but I never use it. You see, the door fastens by an easy combination— 
two turns of the knob to the right and one to the left, which you reverse 
when you want to open it.” 

Hatch nodded understandingly. 

“ And how many persons besides yourself know of this easy way to 
get at the inside?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” was the pettish answer,—for now that 
the theft had occurred she realized how careless she had been,—“ Saun- 
ders, my maid, and Harvey, the butler, Mr. Stewart, and I don’t know 
how many besides.” Then, rather penitent and shamefaced, she went 
on: “Of course, I don’t really suspect anyone in the house, and you 
must all pardon me—but it’s really very annoying, and very costly too. 
What shall I do about it? I never heard of any burglars around here— 
and if it were burglars, why didn’t they make a clean sweep? Oh, it’s too 
dreadful to think about!” 

A murmur of sympathy arose from everyone in the room, and there 
was a decided feeling of relief from the tension of the last few 
moments. 

“T guess it’s a case for Mulberry Street,” said Devlin with a shrug. 
m Anyway, a right smart detective should be called in. ae my 
opinion.” 5 

“Then it will be in all the papers,” wailed the Dowager, sinking 
limply to a seat on the bottom step of the stairs; “they'll put my 
picture in the vulgar Sunday editions, and the place will be overrun 
with reporters !” 

“ Horrible!” ejaculated Pamilla Cresson and Cicely Thorne in con- 
cert, shuddering at the bare idea of their photographs being butchered 
to make a New York holiday. 

Mrs. Lantry looked daggers at them, and in an aside to Colling- 
wood whispered,— 

“Tf it did get into the papers, they’d be mortally offended if they 
were not featured !” 

"Collingwood smiled his quietly tolerant smile; he had been an 
amused observer of the entire scene, closely scanning the demeanor of 
each and every actor therein. 


“ We all understand how you feel, Mrs. Devens, and we must try to 
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solve the mystery for you,” said Hatch. “I am sure I speak for every- 
one here.” 

“ Certainly,” said Stewart, “and I feel positive that no one now 
present will desire to leave the place until the jewels are recovered or 
the—er—the culprit discovered. If Willebye and Brandon and Colonel 
Devens had known this thing was to happen, they would have remained, 
I know.” 

The inference was too plain to be ignored, and Ruggles exclaimed 
hotly,— 

“ They'll come back quick enough if they’re wanted !” 

“T’ve not the least doubt of it,” answered Stewart suavely, “ only— 
it’s rather unfortunate that three or four days have elapsed between 
their departure and—er—this most unpleasant discovery.” 

“It seems to me that remark is entirely uncalled for,” said Mark 
Hatch quietly, looking Stewart squarely in the eye. “A fool can per- 
ceive the insinuation, I fancy; but let us remember that no one has yet 
been accused; if we suspect others, we ourselves may be equally open 
to suspicion.” 

“T intended no aspersion upon anybody, present or absent,” Stewart 
made haste to answer, feeling that every eye was upon him. “ Of course, 
we all stand together in this matter.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” muttered Ruggles. 

“He’s evidently got it in for Brandon,” whispered Levien to 
Braisted. 

“Mr. Brandon will be here as fast as a telegram can summon him,” 
exclaimed Rosamond Fairlie, confronting Philip Stewart with flashing 
eyes. 

“ Bully girl!” exclaimed Devlin, eying Miss Fairlie with approval ; 
“so will Willebye and the Colonel, I’ll bet a hundred to one!” 

“ Rose, I forbid anything of the sort!” exclaimed her aunt, but there 
was a mutinous look in the girl’s eyes which augured ill for her 
obedience. 

“Pray let us drop the subject for to-night,” quoth Mrs. Devens 
nervously, after a few seconds’ awkward pause, somewhat appalled at 
the social tempest she had stirred up. “It’s long past the dinner-hour, 
and you must all be half-starved,” she went on, her sense of hospitality 
asserting itself, now that she was somewhat calmer. “If you will 
excuse me, dinner shall be served immediately, and in the morning we 
will consider what is best to be done.” 

So saying, she disappeared to complete her interrupted toilet, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour the chief meal of the day was pro- 
ceeding, outwardly, at least, with no trace of the recent excitement. 
Everybody rallied his or her spirits, but the gayety was more or less 
forced and unreal. 
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THERE was an animated confab in the smoking-room that night, 
after the ladies had retired, in which the strange loss of the ruby neck- 
lace was discussed in all its particular bearings. 

“Looks mighty like an inside affair to me,” quoth Levien, flicking 
the ash from his cigar. 

“ My idea exactly,” assented Devlin, who uielig filled the réle of 
Echo to Levien’s Sir Oracle. 

“ Rather too sweeping a conclusion, that,” objected Braisted. “ Lets 
us all in, you see.” 

“Oh, you'll find it can be narrowed down,” returned Levien airily. 

“It’s deucedly awkward!” grumbled Devlin, on his own account 
this time. 

“What do you mean by an ‘inside affair, anyhow?” inquired 
Ruggles, addressing Bevis Levien. 

“ Well, you know, these house-party robberies are quite frequent in 
England, I’m told. Ever hear of a gentleman named Raffles?” 

Ruggles shook his head. “ Who was he?” he asked, turning to Mark 
Hatch, who queried him in turn, Yankee fashion,— 

“Do you remember seeing John Drew in ‘ A Social Highwayman, 
Dolly ?” 

“ Rather,” said Dolly; “always felt sorry for the poor beggar.” 

“T guess everybody did, for that matter,” returned Hatch, smiling 
grimly, “ which simply illustrates the total depravity of human nature. 
Well, Levien’s friend Raffles was another of the same sort—supported 
himself royally on nothing-a-year by robbing the guests at the smart 
country houses to which he had been invited.” 

“Not half a bad scheme, by Jove!” exclaimed Braisted. “But we 
don’t have such happenings over here.” 

“Not very often, . gee; assented Hatch, “and when we aig it’s 
generally the servan 

“Seems to be either servants or guests in this case,” remarked 
Levien; “you pays your money and takes your choice.” 

“It may be neither,” interposed Hatch quietly; and then, in 
response to the mute looks of inquiry which were focussed upon him,— 

“Our respected hostess is a woman——” he began, when such 
ironical interjections’ as: 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Never would have suspected it !”’ 

“You’re guying us!” were flung at him. 

“ As I was about to say,” he went on, “ when I was interrupted by 
various ribald remarks, our hostess is a woman,—I might even say 
an excitable woman,—with the propensity of her adorable sex need for- 
getting things.” 
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“ Didn’t know you were married,” put in Levien with a grin. “How 
did you find that out?” 

Hatch waved him to silence and went on,— 

“It may be that she has simply mislaid the jewels, or put them away 
so carefully that she cannot for the moment remember where.” 

“ Don’t you go and put any such rot as that into your next novel,” 
retorted Bevis Levien, “for no one would believe it. Women don’t mis- 
lay fifty-thousand-dollar necklaces, my boy!” 

“ Besides,” objected the sceptical Braisted, “ Stewart says that he 
saw her place them in the safe—although, to be weet she might have 
removed them later on, if Hatch’s theory is correct. 

This served to direct general attention to the man referred to, who 
so far had been a silent listener. Thus appealed to, Stewart spoke up: 

“That’s right, gentlemen. She certainly did that very thing, and 
I saw her shut the safe door afterwards. Unless the Dowager walks in 
her sleep,—of which I never heard,—she hid them nowhere else that 
night, at least. You'll have to guess again,” he concluded, turning to 
Mark Hatch with a quizzical smile. 
© Suppose you give us your opinion,” suggested Dolly Ruggles. “ By 
all I can make out, you and Mrs. Devens were the last to set eyes on the 
lost article.” 

‘“‘ My theory agrees with Levien’s,” promptly answered Stewart, thus 
appealed to. “I do not believe the rubies were mislaid; if they have 
been purloined, it must have been either by an ‘insider,’ guest or ser- 
vant, as you choose, or by an ‘ outsider’ acting in collusion with someone 
in the house. There is no other conclusion.” : 

He spoke quietly and with calm conviction, nonchalantly lighting a 
fresh cigar at the smoking-lamp as he concluded. With consummate 
effrontery he had daringly put the case before them in a nutshell. 

A brief silence ensued after Stewart’s speech, which was first broken 
by Mark Hatch. 

“We must not forget that we promised to help our hostess dispel 
the mystery,” he said. “ How are we to set about it? I take it that 
we want to avoid all publicity if possible?” 

“We can’t all turn detectives,” objected Devlin, “but we'll agree to 
anything you suggest.” 

“ Appoint a committee,” said Ruggles, who was a member of many 
clubs. 

“That’s a good idea,” assented Levien. “The house ought to be 
searched, and all that sort of thing, don’ttyou know.” 

“ Move we appoint Hatch, Stewart, and Levien,” suggested Braisted, 
yawning and looking at his watch. 

“ Carried!” exclaimed Ruggles and Devlin in a breath, for once 
united. 
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“One moment, gentlemen,” Stewart — “Had we not 
better wait until the others arrive?” 

“ What others?” growled Braisted. 

“You heard what Miss Fairlie said this evening,” Stewart answered 
pointedly. “I judge it more than likely that she will send for Brandon. 
As for Colonel Devens and the Earl, I cannot say, of course.” 

“I think we may assume that Brandon will be glad no time has 
been lost, even if he is absent,” remarked Hatch, who was visibly 
annoyed by Stewart’s persistent recurrence to that particular idea. 

“T’ll answer for Brandon all right,” chimed in Dolly Ruggles, like 
a young bantam flapping his wings and tng his comb. “He'll be 
only too anxious for the truth to come out. 

There was no answer to this challenge save a deprecatory wave of 
the hand on Stewart’s part. 

“ Shall we let it stand that way, gentlemen?” inquired Mark Hatch. 
General assent being given, he went on,— 

“The committee will begin work early in the morning.” 

As the conclave broke up Braisted flung after him this parting 
shot,— 

“Don’t forget that the best committee ever devised is one of three 
with two members sick !” 

There was a smothered laugh at this as the men separated for the 
night, thoroughly wearied of the whole subject, which threatened to turn 
a summer comedy into a tragedy. 

As they filed out, Collingwood, who again had played the part of 
‘silent spectator, said to himself,— 

“Unless I’m greatly in error, gentlemen, you have undertaken a 
contract that will tax all your ingenuity.” 

While all this desultory talk was going on belowstairs there were 
sundry excited and excitable shrill confidences exchanged behind closed 
doors in those hallowed quarters of Quantuck Lodge devoted to the 
mysteries of the feminine toilet. Mrs. Devens had retired early, wearied 
and overwrought, but for upward of an hour afterwards there might 
have been seen flitting from room to room various fluffily attired shapes 
in all degrees of demi-semi-toilet, and the comments of bedroom and 
boudoir were fully as interesting, if not so masculinely productive of 
strenuous action, as those of the smoking-room. 

With only one of these—a soprano and contralto duet—need we 
concern ourselves, a heart-to-heart talk between Rosamond Fairlie and 
Decima Vail in the room of thé latter. 

Rose sat on the floor, curled up at the feet of the older and more 
astute woman, who was saying soothingly,— 

“You must not attach any importance to that remark of Mr. 
Stewart’s about the other guests having left us.” 
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“Tt was a horridly mean thing for him to say,” pouted Rosamond, 
“and it looked as if he meant that some one of them might have 
smuggled Aunt Sarah’s necklace out of the house. Such an idea is 
perfectly preposterous in the case of Uncle Devens and the Earl of 
Willebye, and utterly impossible to believe of Mr. Brandon!” 

“ Why, of course it is, my dear—everybody sees that,” cooed Decima, 
stroking the girl’s glossy brown hair, and evidently bent upon averting 
her wrath from its object. “Mr. Stewart could have had no such 
meaning in his mind, and I’ll tell you why. Don’t you remember that 
he himself went to the city for a few hours one morning last week ?” 

Rosamond nodded with wide-open eyes. 

“ Well,” in an impressive undertone, “that was the very day after 
your aunt’s necklace went astray! Now, you see, he could not accuse 
others in the way you mean without also laying himself open to the 
same criticism. You perceive that, don’t you, dear?” 

“Y-e-s,” said Rose hesitatingly, “ but—maybe I ought not to say 
it to you, Dessie—but—I am afraid of him; he is a bad man, and he 
hates Teddy—Mr. Brandon.” 

Decima Vail sighed. 

“There, I should not have said that,” exclaimed Rosamond im- 
pulsively. “Perhaps he is a friend of yours? Forgive me, Dessie!” 

“We were very good friends—once; I pray God we may be again,” 
was the fervent, almost whispered, answer as she buried her burning 
face against the cool neck of Rosamond Fairlie, her raven hair mingling 
with the girl’s sunny tresses. 

Rose wondered, in her sweet innocence, what the mystic tie might be 
which bound Philip Stewart and Decima Vail. But she would not seem 
to extort a confidence, and after a brief silence she went on: 

“TI would not care so much, only that Aunt Sarah is so bitter 
against Teddy—Mr. Brandon—that if once such a dreadful suspicion 
were planted in her mind she would go to any length to plague him 
and me. And I could not help thinking that was what Mr. Stewart had 
in view. I suppose I’m horribly uncharitable, but I just can’t help it.” 

“Nothing of the sort was intended, I am certain,” responded 
Decima, conviction in her tones, whatever else may have been in her 
heart. 

“Do you believe the rubies will ever be found?” queried Rose 
anxiously. 

“T do, most emphatically,” was the confident reply. “If not——” 
and she paused, a hardening look in her fine eyes and a tense expression 
thinning her lips. “ But you and I cannot solve the puzzle, my dear. 
We must leave that to the men. They will find a way, Iam sure. Now, 
let us say good-night.” 

Rosamond tripped away to her own chamber, her last waking resolve 
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being to send a telegram in the morning, before breakfast, imperatively 
recalling Teddy Brandon to Quantuck. 

“ He would never forgive me if I didn’t send for him,” she said to 
herself as her head touched the pillow. 


XII. 


Ir was the immortal Becky Sharp who coined the maxim, worthy of 
Rochefoucauld himself, that it is easy to be virtuous on five thousand 
a year. Many a man—and many a woman too—is changed for the 
better or for the worse with the fluctuation of the balance at one’s 
bankers. 

So, to point an inevitable moral, the Philip Stewart of the week 
before, harassed and at his wits’ end to keep his head out of water in 
the maelstrom of Wall Street, took life at a vastly different valuation 
from the Philip Stewart of seven days later, when the bear squeeze 
was over, the predicted reaction set in, and prices of all stocks, including 
Seaboard, began to soar upward. In the memorable words of Devlin, 
“ All he had to do now was to sit tight and take his profits.” That 
they had been dearly earned, even at the cost of honor itself, made 
them not a whit less welcome or valuable. 

He might now account himself a wealthy man, although some few 
days must necessarily elapse before he could realize at the top of the 
market, for his brokers wired him to hold on for a still further rise. 
This was no stock-gambler’s chance, he told himself—the ultimate 
result was as certain as a gilt-edged bond. 

Consequently he walked on air; he patted himself on the back for his 
deep daring and his financial foresight; secretly commiserated men 
like Levien, Braisted, and Devlin, who at best were mere onlookers in 
Vienna; and had it not been for the cloud of distrust and doubt hover- 
ing over Quantuck Lodge, and for a certain other matter that must be 
attended to, his self-satisfaction would have been complete. He was 
even kind and gracious to Decima Vail, and she, poor girl, seeing this 
welcome recrudescence of the man she had once loved, beheld him with 
a worshipping woman’s glamoured eyes and was properly thankful. 

One thing irked him, however: He was sick of Quantuck and of its 
imperious and overbearing mistress; he longed to be gone, to enjoy the 
freedom and the liberty conferred by his new-found riches—and yet he 
himself had forged the very chains which kept him bound there until the 
mystery of the rubies should be solved. 

The “smelling committee,” as Dolly Ruggles-irreverently dubbed 
them, went about their self-imposed task of investigation most solemnly 
and thoroughly. They searched every nook and cranny of Quantuck; 
they interviewed the servants, turned the Dowager’s boudoir inside out, 
ransacked the stables and outhouses, and nearly broke their backs bend- 
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' ing over the ground looking for suspicious footprints in the grass or 


on the paths and flower-beds. 

But with barren results. Levien soon drew off in a huff; Stewart 
stuck to the blind trail apparently as indefatigably as Mark Hatch, but 
solely for appearances; at last even the leader of the quest confessed 
himself beaten. 

Mrs. Devens stubbornly adhered to her story, and indignantly re- 
pelled the theory that she had sequestrated the necklace so carefully as 
to have forgotten its whereabouts. Indeed, Mark Hatch forfeited her 
good-will forever by daring to make such a ridiculous suggestion. 

“The man’s an idiot!” she exclaimed scoldingly to Stewart after- 
wards. “Does he imagine I’m in my dotage? Forgotten where I put 
them, indeed! Why, I never did such a thing in my life!” 

“T don’t believe you ever did,” agreed the parasite soothingly, and 
for once truthfully, “but Hatch does not know your habits as well as 
I do, so you mustn’t blame him.” 

“Tell me honestly, Phil, what you think—have the rubies really 
been stolen, or is someone trying to play a joke on me?” 

“Frankly, I should not like to say that they have been actually 
stolen,” was his reply. “I think they will turn up all right.” 

“ What the dickens do you mean, Philip Stewart?” demanded the 
perplexed and peppery Dowager. “ Hither you know more than you 
have told me or anyone else, or else you’re trying to bamboozle me! 
Which is it?” 

“Neither,” he asserted stoutly. “I’m as much in the dark as you 
are; but I wouldn’t worry if I were you.” 

And as that was all the comfort she could extract, the hot-tempered 
and sorely tried. Dowager dismissed him with a left-handed blessing. 

What next was to be done? There seemed nothing for it but to 
call on outside help, and with the reluctant consent of the mistress of 
Quantuck, the luckless Hatch was commissioned to bring the Pinkertons 
into the case. 

This new development, although it might have been foreseen, de- 
served and required careful consideration; hence Philip Stewart betook 
himself for a quiet before-dinner smoke under the lee of the boat-house. 

Of one thing he felt assured,—he was no more under suspicion than 
anyone else who had been in the house on that fateful night,—he flat- 
tered himself that he had covered his tracks pretty well. Who would 
ever dream of connecting Mr. Philip Stewart, her trusted friend and 
quasi adviser, with a certain nocturnal expedition to the Dowager’s 
rooms, and who would ever suspect that during a hurried morning dash 
to New York he had temporarily hypothecated the rubies for enough 
money to tide him over the crisis with his broker—intending or hoping 
to restore them to their owner before they should be missed? 
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No one—unless it might be Decima Vail; she was the only person 
in the house who knew that he had been financially embarrassed just 
then. The girl had sharp eyes and a woman’s leaping mind, but even 
if she had any suspicions, he knew how to bottle them up most 
effectually. 

Poor little woman! he thought somewhat remorsefully. He had 
given her many a heartache, but that should all be mended. He felt 
positively virtuous; he would fulfil his long-overdue promise—marry 
her.and settle down for good. Gad! how she would jump for joy! He 
knew that his power in that quarter had not lost any of its potency. 

Of course, he had only “borrowed” the necklace; the instant he 
could get away from Quantuck he would redeem and replace it, and the 
Dowager should suffer nothing worse than a bad scare. If that meddle- 
some old woman, Hatch, would only keep still, all might be well. An 
army of Pinkerton men could discover no more than had been revealed 
that day, and when once the rubies were restored to their owner the 
hue and cry would die of sheer inanition. 

Yet Decima Vail must be reckoned with! Well, he would see about 
that at once. So he pulled himself together, lit another cigar, and 
strolled back towards the house. But on ascending the sandy dunes 
which bordered the bay he spied the girl coming towards him. 

He advanced to meet her, and drew her arm affectionately, as of old, 
within his own, saying,— 

“TI was just coming to look for you, Dessie.” 

“And I for you,” was the answer as she looked expectantly and 
rather distrustfully up at him. 

“Let’s keep to the beach,” he said, turning back. “I have some- 
thing very important to say to you,—something which I believe you'll 
be glad to hear,—and I don’t want any eavesdroppers.” 

The sun had set behind the pine forest to the north, and already the 
waters of the bay were darkening in the brief twilight. There was none 
but these two in sight—all the rest were probably in their rooms dress- 
ing for dinner. 

“Did you know that Mr. Brandon had arrived?” said Decima; “I 
came on purpose to tell you. Rosamond has gone to meet him.” 

“Very kind and thoughtful of you, my dear girl,” Stewart re- 
sponded, patting her hand. “ That makes at least two happy couples in 
Quantuck to-night.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” was the wondering reply. There 
was a note in his voice she had not heard for many a weary month, one 
that she had almost despaired of ever hearing again. 

“Simply that I hope Teddy and his Rosamond are as happy § as 
Philip and Dessie !” 

Vou. LEXV.—6 
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“Don’t torture me, Phil,” she panted, stopping short and peering 
up into his face in the dim half light. 

For answer he took her in his arms and kissed her—none had a 
better right; in this new mood of his he experienced a glow that was 
something more than a warming over of burnt-out passion, and the 
sensation was decidedly pleasing. He felt that he was about to do 
a magnanimous act, and he distinctly approved of himself at that 
instant. 

“What is it, Phil?” whispered Decima when he let her go and they 
had resumed their walk. 

“You remember that I told you I was in a hole when we had our | 
little talk last week?” he began. 

She clutched his arm convulsively for answer. The memory of that 
bitter quarter hour was too poignant for words. 

“Well, the crisis has passed, the clouds have rolled by, and I’m 
comfortably well off! Not a rich man, as things go, Dessie; but I’ve 
got enough to take care of you, and we can be married as soon as you 
say the word !—the instant this beastly muddle here is cleared away!” 

“Do you really mean it, Phil?” she whispered, pressing her hand 
to her side. 

“Of course I mean it,” he replied jauntily. “ Let’s announce the 
engagement this very night—eh ?” 

For answer she flung herself sobbing into his arms, but they were 
tears of joy and happiness and faith requited. 

The woman is yet unborn who is not ready to welcome to her heart 
the repentant predigal, even to the limit of seventy times seven—and 
Decima Vail was all woman. 

As he held her to him, in a perfect glow of personal satisfaction, he 
smiled over her shoulder at the recurrent thought that, whatever the 
girl’s suspicions might be,—he was not really certain that she har- 
bored any,—her lips and her thoughts were now sealed to him by self- 
interest. She would never be such a fool as to go back on him now 
and wreck her own happiness! See 

By a master-stroke he had transformed a possible enemy into a 
staunch ally, and again he commended himself for his astuteness. 


“ Wuat’s the trouble, girlie?” was the first query of Teddy Brandon 
when Rose Fairlie met him at the station. 

For answer, as they slowly walked homeward, she animatedly de- 
tailed the tragic happenings of the past two days. 

“There was nothing about it in the papers,” he said wonderingly. 

“T’m glad of that,” returned Rose; “I was afraid it might leak 
out—such things usually do, you know.” 
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Teddy nodded comprehendingly. 

“ But why are you glad?” he asked. 

“ Because we are all more or less under suspicion,” was the excited 
answer, “ yourself included; that was why I sent for you.” 

Brandon stopped short in the roadway and looked at the girl in 
astonishment. 

“Do you mean to say——” he was beginning, when Rose in- 

terrupted. 

“It was this way: Aunt Sarah was so upset that she scdicely knew 
wiiat she said; she burst in upon us just before dinner, exclaiming that 
she had been robbed, glaring at each one of us in turn.” 

“That’s just like her,” grinned Teddy; “Gad! I wish I had been 
there to see.” 

“T wish you had,” said Rose, so earnestly and so emphatically that 
he looked at her in amaze. 

“ Why ?” he inquired. 

“Oh, that horrid Philip Stewart was up to his tricks, of course. 
Whether he did it to curry favor with auntie, or for some other equally 
hateful reason, I don’t know; but before everybody he said it was a 
pity that some of the people had already left!” 

“The deuce he did!” muttered Teddy. “The contemptible cad!” 

“That’s what Mr. Hatch said,” commented Rosamond demurely. 
“ At least, I’m sure he meant that. He intimated that Mr. Stewart’s 
remark was in very bad taste; then Mr. Ruggles spoke up, and said 
that you and Uncle Devens and the Ear! could be trusted to take care of 
yourselves.” 

“Good for Hatch and Ruggles!” exclaimed Brandon. “ And what 
did you say, dearest ?” 

“Oh, I flared up and told him that I knew you would come back 
by the first train! Then Aunt Sarah forbade my telegraphing you, but 
I just had to! Did I do right, Teddy?” 

“ Perfectly, my darling; your woman’s instinct did not mislead 
you. I will see your aunt immediately.” 

“She will be awfully angry, I’m afraid,” said Rose tremulously. 

“ Can’t be helped, dear,” was the philosophical answer. “She must 
know I am here. . As for Philip Stewart——” and his square jaw shut 
ominously. at 

“Now, Teddy, for my sake, do not quarrel with him,” urged Rose. 
“Tt may have been merely a chance remark, carrying no special mean- 
ing. Indeed, when I spoke to Decima Vail about it,—she always stands 
up for him, you know,—she said that he could have meant nothing 
personal to anyone here, because on the very morning after the rubies 
were last seen he went to New York himself.” 
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“That's interesting,” commented Brandon. “ Did anybody remind 
him of that little fact?” 

“ Not in my hearing,” was Rosamond’s answer. “ But you may be 
sure he would have had a good excuse ready.” 

“ That’s right. I know the beggar,” growled Brandon between his 
teeth. Then aloud: 

‘Somebody ought to remind Br’er Stewart that people who walk 
in the forest without their hats on should not pelt the monkeys in the 
cocoanut-trees.” 

“‘ Whatever do you mean?” inquired Rosamond breathlessly, clutch- 
ing his arm. 

Nothing for you to worry about, little woman,” he answered cheerily, 
putting her off. “Tell me,” he went on, “is Collingwood still here?” 

“Oh, yes; but we really do not see much of him; he goes mooning 
about by himself a great deal.” 

“ Has Stewart bothered ~~ while I have been away?” next inquired 
Teddy solicitously. 

“Not a bit—I have ma given him the chance!” was the girl’s 
spirited reply, whereat Brandon chuckled and patted her hand. 

“Too many other things on his mind, perhaps,” was his inward 
thought. 

By this time they had reached the main entrance of the Lodge. 

* Will you tell your aunt I am here?” Brandon asked, “ or shall 
we let one of the maids carry up my card and say that I wish to see 
her ?” 

“T think that would be best,” replied Rosamond, who stood in 
mortal fear of the Dowager’s bitter tongue. 

So Brandon waited on the porch until word came down that Mrs. 
Devens would receive him in her boudoir. 

“Well, young man, and what brings you back?” was the lady’s tart 
inquiry as the door closed. 

“ Simply that in view of what has happened I thought it my duty to 
return—to express my sincere sympathy, if for nothing else,” was 
Brandon’s quietly courteous reply. 

“ That for your sympathy !” the Dowager exclaimed with heightened 
color, vulgarly snapping her ring-bedizened fingers. “I don’t want 
your sympathy! Find me my rubies!” 

“T sincerely wish I could do so,” answered Teddy, “but where 
others have failed who were on the spot, how could I hope to succeed ?” 

The Dowager sniffed viciously. Brandon was her pet aversion, 
solely for the reason that he wanted to marry her niece. 

“ Perhaps I should add, however,” he went on, “ that another reason 
for my return—uninvited—was the fact that some very unpleasant and 
unnecessary allusions were made in the hearing of all your guests to 
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the fact that certain departures had taken place about the time of 
your loss.” 

“ Rosamond told you that, I suppose?” inquired Mrs. Devens. 

“She did; she knew that I would lose no time in facing such an 
innuendo—and the man that made it.” 

Again the Dowager sniffed contemptuously. Her temper was evi- 
dently rising and about to get the better of her. 

“Very fine talk, no doubt, Mr. Brandon,” she retorted insolently ; 
“but that don’t bring back my rubies.” 

Teddy kept himself well in hand, remembering the girl waiting for 
him below. 

“TI am afraid I must trouble you to make your meaning a little 
plainer, Mrs. Devens,” he said with grave politeness. 

“Oh, you make me sick with your mealy-mouth speeches!” was the 
coarse retort. “The rubies are gone, ain’t they? Could they vanish 
without hands? Answer me that, will you?” 

“Your premises are undeniable,” said Brandon with quiet self- 
control, half smiling at the revelation of his hostess’s real nature, and 
recalling the old saying about the Russian and the Tartar. 

“Undeniable? Of course they are!” she snarled. “ And if all I 
hear is correct, it’s equally undeniable that you’re devilish hard up, 
Mr. Teddy Brandon!” 

The Dowager’s vixenish tongue had run away with her again, and 
she almost foamed at the mouth. At such times its owner was like one 
possessed by seven fiends. She would make the most reckless assertions, 
their venom being only equalled by their falseness and coarseness. 
When she cooled. off she would be heartily ashamed, but seldom had 
the grace to make proper amends to the offended person. 

There was only one inference to be gathered from her present words, 
and Teddy took it, stepping back a pace like a fencer who is suddenly 
pinked. But still he preserved his composure. 

“If you were a man, Mrs. Devens,” he said quietly, “ I should know 
how to answer you. As it is, I have the honor to inform you that I 
shall not leave Quantuck—or its vicinity—until the rubies have been 
found and you have been forced to retract what you have said !” 

The Dowager, still choking with passion, gave a contemptuous laugh, 
more insulting than a direct accusation, as Brandon left the room. 

On the veranda he found Rosamond still alone and anxiously await- 
ing him. She looked questioningly at the pale, set face of the man she 
loved. 

“ Well,” she whispered, “ how did it go off!” 

“In the worst way possible!” he answered bitterly. “The old 
vixen practically charges me with the theft of her rubies!” 

With a half-articulate cry Rosamond threw up her arms and would 
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have fallen senseless to the floor had not Teddy caught her in his arms. 
While he was tenderly chafing her hands, Darwin Collingwood came up 
the steps and helped him carry her in the house. 


XIII. 

THERE were two onlookers at Quantuck throughout this time of 
storm and stress who, if they did not see all of the game, were most 
interested observers of the chief actors therein—Mrs. Lantry and Dar- 
win Collingwood. 

The small soul of the former was eating itself out in pure chagrin 
that so alluring an opportunity for a rattling newspaper story must 
pass unused; there was but one consolation: if she might not touch it, 
no one else could. Indeed, Mrs. Devens had sent for her and expressly 
forbidden any mention of the matter, saying,— 

“Not a word of this to a living soul, Maggie, unless you want me 
to hate you forever !” 

And “ Maggie,” like a wise woman, knowing on which side her 
social bread was buttered, promised secrecy inviolate. But, neverthe- 
less, her fingers itched for pen and paper, and her gossiping nature 
chafed at the enforced embargo. 

Collingwood, however, beheld the domestic tragedy from the view- 
point of a scientific student of men and manners. He took scant part 
in the discussions and theories of the smoking-room conclave, and had 
no opinions to offer when approached; yet, locked away in his letter- 
case, he believed he held a piece of evidence that might furnish an 
indubitable clue to the mystery. Whether he would or could produce 
it, he determined, must be decided by events. 

Although apparently thorough and exhaustive, the investigations 
carried on by Hatch’s trio were naturally amateurish and inexact. 
After they had left the boudoir of Mrs. Devens looking as though a 
cyclone had visited it, Darwin Collingwood made a little tour upon his 
own account, and his better-trained mind led him to seize upon a bit of 
testimony that had been completely overlooked by everyone else. But 
whether he could use it convincingly—if ever—was a problem for the 
future. He would wait. 

Pinkerton’s man came down in a few hours; went over the ground 
already covered; delivered himself to Mrs. Devens of the dictum that 
it was an inside job; opined that the necklace was hidden somewhere in 
the house,—which caused him to become extremely unpopular with 
everybody,—made of himself a general nuisance, and ultimately took 
his departure, his dignity much ruffled because the Dowager made no 
attempt to disguise her candid if unjust opinion that he was a fool, 
at the same time hinting sardonically that she could put her finger on 
the real culprit if she chose; for Stewart’s cunning innuendoes had 
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taken root in her coarse mind; her innate and insensate hatred of 
Brandon had done the rest. 

One good thing resulted from the detective’s departure, however— 
quarantine was raised, and the guests were free to come and go at will, 
although, at the earnest request of Mrs. Devens, the party remained 
intact for a few days longer. Most of them lingered from curiosity as 
to the denouément of a very puzzling case. Then too, for obvious rea- 
sons, no one cared to be the first to leave. Matters were thus in statu 
quo when Brandon returned to face the music. 

“For God’s sake! come away where we can be alone,” said Teddy 
to Collingwood, after they had carried Rosamond Fairlie indoors and 
had seen her restored by feminine help. Despite a certain bizarre and 
ludicrous element about the whole matter, owing largely to the well- 
known peculiarities of the Devens temper and temperament, to any 
innocent man the situation in its latest development was simply appall- 
ing. To Collingwood, the first friend he met,—they had been class- 
mates together at Amherst,—Brandon clung like a drowning man. He 
felt that he must take counsel of somebody who knew all the facts. 
Nor could he have found a better confidant or counsellor, and none 
more friendly, therein resembling both Ruggles and Hatch. 

By this time it had fallen dark, and the two men went out on the 
main road a piece. To Collingwood Brandon recounted word for word 
his recent unpleasant interview with the Dowager, concluding with the 
words : 

“That scut Stewart is at the bottom of it all! You must have 
heard what he said about those of us who had gone away ?” 

“T heard him, fast enough,” assented Collingwood; “but I’m free 
to say that it may have been a chance shot, with no malevolence behind 
it; he certainly is a cool hand.” 

* All I ask is just five minutes with him and a couple of fellows 
on deck to see fair play!” exclaimed Brandon vindictively. 

_ “Take my advice, old man; don’t put yourself in the wrong until 
you are sure of the right. - Let me tell you this,—in strict confidence, 
of course,—I believe I can put my hands on the thief!” 

“You!” ejaculated Brandon. 

“ Even me,” returned Collingwood quietly. “ But I must be allowed 
to work it out in my own way. It may be a false clue, although I think 
otherwise. Anyway, after what you have told me, I see the time has 
come to act.” 

“But what the——” Brandon was beginning, when the other 
checked him soothingly. 

“ Not a word more now. Where are you staying?” 

“T shall remain in the village until this thing is cleared up. Natu- 
rally, I can’t stop at Quantuck after what the Dowager said to me.” 
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“Of course not,” assented Collingwood. “But give yourself no 
uneasiness, my boy; the mystery will soon be solved. I shall need 
forty-eight hours for the stage setting; then we'll ring up the curtain 
for the third degree. Somebody’s going to get a rude shock, unless I’m 
awfully mistaken !” 





XIV. 

Eary on the forenoon following Darwin Collingwood besought a 
private interview with the mistress of Quantuck. 

He found the lady breakfasting alone in her apartments, clad in a 
very fetching and youthful morning negligée, but looking, as he thought 
to himself, every year of her eight-and-forty ripe summers. 

“You wished to see me, Mr. Collingwood?” she inquired most 
graciously. 

“ With an apology for troubling you so early,” he answered, glancing 
significantly at the attendant. 

“You may go, Saunders,” said Mrs. Devens, waving the maid from 
the room; “I will ring when I-want you.” 

“You must pardon me for receiving you so informally, Mr. Colling- 
wood,” said the Dowager, “but I have been so much upset lately—and 
particularly last night—that I really didn’t feel equal to coming down- 
stairs this morning.” 

Collingwood bowed, with one of his rare smiles of perfect compre- 
hension. 

“It kas certainly been a trying time for you,” he said sympa- 
thetically, “and, I might add, for all of us. How is Miss Fairlie this 
morning ?” 

“Quite well enough to give me some impudence,” was the vinegary 
reply. “I presume it was not of her you wished to speak ?” 

As a matter of fact, Rosamond had seen her aunt very early that 
morning, indignantly repelling her unjust suspicions of Teddy Brandon, 
and thereby, of course, incurring the Dowager’s violent displeasure. 

“ What an old termagant it is,” thought Collingwood as he noticed 
the signs of rising temper. “She goes off like a bottle of soda-water.” 
But aloud he said: 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Devens; I want to consult you upon the matter 
that has been troubling us all for the past few days—the loss of your 
rubies.” Collingwood possessed the gift of tact, which is sometimes 
better than luck. 

“Better say ‘theft’ and be done with it!” she retorted angrily. 
“T know they were stolen, and I believe I can spot the villain!” 

“So do I,” said Collingwood quietly, looking her squarely in the 
eye; “but I am convinced we are not thinking of the same person.” 

“Oh, indeed !” exclaimed the Dowager tartly. “Perhaps you would 
not mind mentioning the name?” 
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“If you will excuse me, I should mind it very much just now!” he 
answered coolly. “In these matters it is best to be sure before you go 
ahead, Mrs. Devens.” 

“More mysteries!” she commented petulantly. “I hate beating 
about the bush, Mr. Collingwood ; val . have anything to say, I gen- 
erally spit it out, and be done with it. | 

“You certainly do, and with a ae was Darwin’s inward 
comment. He was not going to let this angry old woman taunt him into 
swerving from the line of careful procedure he had mapped out, so 
aloud he made answer smilingly : 

“Sometimes that’s the best way, I’ve no doubt, and if I seem to 
make any mystery, my dear Mrs. Devens, it is simply and solely because 
I want to be sure of my facts. I won’t keep you in the dark a moment 
longer than is necessary.” ' 

“Oh, I’m only a poor, lonely woman,” she answered, almost whim- 
pering, “and I suppose you will do as you like anyway.” 

‘* My sole desire is to help you, my dear lady, and to let the light of 
day in upon a very dark transaction.” 

“ Well, I wish you joy, Mr. Collingwood. If you'll take my word, 
you'll not have far to look for the wretch.” 

“TI believe you are all wrong in your suspicions, Mrs. Devens,” he 
earnestly replied. “ We will name no names if you please; but I know 
to whom you refer, and I am morally certain that the finger of guilt 
does not point in that quarter. Indeed, I believe I can prove it—if I 
did not, I would not presume to meddle.” 

“TI hope you may be successful,” was the Dowager’s answer, but the 
tone of voice belied the words, saying very plainly, “I don’t believe you 
can, and I hope you can’t.” 

“You may have noticed that I took no active part in the investiga- 
tions set on foot by Mr. Hatch,” began Collingwood, getting down to 
the real object of the interview, “but, nevertheless, I made some obser- 
vations upon my own account, and I think I have a positive clue.” 

“You have?” inquired the Dowager eagerly. “ What is it?—-Where 
is it?” 

Collingwood held up his hand warningly, saying, with that quietly 
inscrutable smile of his,— 

“That is just what I cannot tell you until I have had time to work 
out my plans, and therefore I need your codperation and your consent.” 

“Do what you like, Mr. Collingwood,” was the impetuous answer. 
His hostess was evidently impressed by his serene confidence. “In 
what way can I assist you?” 

“Your part will be purely passive,” was the reply; “simply to 
follow my lead, ask no questions, and express no wonder at anything 
which occurs.” 
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“That sounds very easy,” she said, restored to good-humor once 
more. “Is that all?” 

“T shall want to interview all the servants—quietly, you understand, 
with no fuss and no searching. How can that be arranged ?” 

“TI will give orders to that effect to Harvey; he will arrange it for 
you. What next?” 

“Only one thing more: kindly arrange to be in the drawing-room 
this evening after dinner; have everybody present by special request. 
That ought not to be difficult to bring about” 

“ We'll have cards and some music!” exclaimed Mrs. Devens with 
animation, catching the infection of the chase. “ Anything else?” 

“Simply this,” he reiterated; “do not seem to be surprised at 
anything I do or propose.” 

“ And when will the dénouement occur?” she demanded. 

“If everything goes well, by to-morrow night. I shall want the use 
of the drawing-room for some apparatus of mine, and everybody must 
be present on that occasion also, including my friend Brandon.” 

The Dowager seemed inclined to balk at this; but, choking down 
her resentment with a visible effort, she said,— 

“ Tf he is so very indispensable, you may write him yourself—or you 
can tell Rosamond to do so.” 


“Thank you,” he said simply. “ But remember, please, there must 
be no absentees and no excuses. That is vital to the success of my 
experiment.” 

“No guilty person shall escape, Mr. Collingwood,” she exclaimed 
laughingly. 

“TI think I can promise you that the guilty one will not,” he 
answered gravely as he bowed himself out of her presence. 


XV. 


By nine o’clock on the day which opened with the memorable inter- 
view just chronicled nearly everybody staying at Quantuck Lodge, so 
mysteriously do such malign happenings disseminate themselves, was 
aware that Teddy Brandon had been accused of knowing more about 
the Dowager’s rubies than he ought. The only exception was Philip 
Stewart, who had left the house at daybreak on an early fishing-trip. 

Few there were who believed it; even the cynical triumvirate com- 
posed of Levien, Braisted, and Devlin only shrugged their shoulders and 
nodded acquiescently when the first-named dubbed the story “tommy 
rot.” The Lantry woman, as might have been expected, was all of 
a-twitter over this new development; surely, she thought, if there was 
to be a public accusation, the seal of silence would be broken, and she 
might yet make her everlasting fortune with some city editor by a clean 
scoop. What racy reading the story would make! 
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But among the younger women—Pamilla Cresson, Cicely Thorne, 
Rosamond Fairlie, and Decima Vail—she found herself in such a hope- 
less minority of one that she decided it was not good policy to try and 
“ flock by herself,” as the elder Sothern used to say; so she fluttered | 
about from group to group, pecking and dabbing, but getting neither 
sympathy nor satisfaction. 

Mark Hatch and Dolly Ruggles, of course, ranged themselves along- 
side the altogether sceptical Darwin Collingwood, who partially took 
them both into his confidence to the extent of somewhat preparing them 
for his impending little coup; and immediately after breakfast the 
twain walked over to the village to see poor Brandon, with the idea of 
cheering him and showing their unimpaired confidence. 

“TI don’t know what cards Collingwood holds,” said Hatch, “ but 
you may be sure he wouldn’t move in the matter without good warrant.” 

“T can’t keep from feeling that Phil Stewart is at the bottom of the 
whole thing,” said Brandon, “but: what his object can be I’ve no idea. 
Have you?” 

“Tell you what,” burst out Ruggles impulsively, “‘ I believe——” 

“You shut up, Dolly!” said Hatch brusquely; then, replying to 
Brandon, he went on: 

“We may all have our private opinions, but in a miserable mess 
like this mere guesses are of no value, and may be positively dangerous. 
Our respected hostess, for instance, is an awful example.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Teddy gloomily, “ you can’t openly fight 
an intangible thing like this. There was no direct charge, you under- 
stand, but the old vixen’s meaning was perfectly clear, nevertheless.” 

“Oh, her mind’s been poisoned,” said Ruggles with conviction. 

“Yes, but by whom ?” inquired Brandon angrily. 

“ Ah, there you put your finger on the fester,’ returned Hatch. 
“ Find the person with a motive for putting her on the wrong scent, and 
the whole mystery is solved.” 

“Then you think———” Brandon was beginning, when the elder man 
took him up: ; 

“No, I don’t—at least, my thoughts are not in tangible shape as yet. 
I reserve my judgment until I see what Collingwood has to offer, and I 
advise you to be patient and do likewise.” 

“That’s all very fine,” groaned Teddy Brandon, “but it’s easy to 
see you don’t have to wear the tight shoe.” 

Curiously enough, while this little debate was taking place among 
the three men in the village, another was going on at Quantuck between 
Rosamond Fairlie and Decima Vail. 

Tt will be remembered that the latter had been engaged on the beach 
with Stewart at the time that Brandon had his painful interview with 
Mrs. Devens; when the couple returned to the house for dinner it was 
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merely announced that Miss Fairlie was indisposed and would not 
appear that night. 

Consequently Decima only learned the truth from Rosamond’s own 
lips the morning after. 

“Tt’s too dreadful!” wailed Rose, after recounting the whole epi- 
sode. “Of course, Aunt Sarah does not like him; but I am certain 
she would never have dreamed of such a cruel charge unless someone 
had been at pains to put the idea into her silly old head—and I believe 
I know who did it!” she ended indignantly. 

“Hush, dear,” said Decima soothingly. “Who could have any 
reason for such a cowardly act?” 

“Who but the person who knows all about the rubies?” retorted 
Rose quickly. The inference was undeniable, and the other did not 
attempt to controvert it. 

Ever since hearing the girl’s version of the last night’s happenings 
Decima Vail had been conscious of a strange heart-sinking. Nameless 
tremors and queer forebodings took possession of her. That feminine 
intuition which leaps over logic and reason, oftentimes to pounce upon 
the core of the truth, told her that here was a plot with a purpose, and 
her premonitions of evil set her to wondering whether she and her new- 
found happiness were to be wrecked in consequence? 

She longed to be apart, to think out the problem in the light of these 
later events taken in connection with other suspicious facts of which 
perhaps she alone of all the Quantuck party was cognizant. So she saw 
Rose off to the village to meet Brandon, and then went down to her 
favorite haunt by the boat-house to think it all out. 

An hour later she emerged, resolution in her face, determination in 
her walk, and desolation in her heart, in quest of Phil Stewart. 

She found him returned and in the billiard-room, pipe in mouth, 
idly knocking the balls about. He leaned his cue against the table and 
removed the pipe as he turned to greet her with a smile and an endear- 
ing phrase on his lips; but the set expression on her face froze the 
smile and checked the words, albeit he was still in a self-satisfied mood 
over his clever manceuvre of the evening previous. 

“ What’s up now?” he thought, hardening his heart. 

Decima closed the door carefully and advanced to meet him. He 
did not offer to kiss her, as he might very well have done after the 
over-night renewal of their betrothal, for which she at least was 
thankful. 

She stood before him,—in height she was his equal,—put her hands 
on his shoulders, and, looking him through and through, said in her 
deep and low contralto tones,— 

“Phil, I want you to tell me the truth about those rubies!” 

The attack was so sudden that for once his ready effrontery failed 
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him. He fell back a step, but she followed him up, keeping her ~ : 
grasp on him as though she would shake the facts out of him. But only 
for that instant did his cool hardihood forsake him. 

“Me?” he queried,—“ me? You've come to the wrong shop, Dessie. 
Better ask your friend, Mark Hatch. I’m as much in the dark as 
anyone.” 

“Don’t try to bluff me, Phil,” she urged. “ We’ve been through 
thick and thin together. Can’t you confide in me now?” 

“ There’s nothing to tell, so far as I am concerned,” he asserted 
doggedly and unblushingly. “What makes you think there is?” he 
inquired uneasily. 

“ Are you telling me the truth,—the whole truth,—Phil ?” she per- 
sisted, pressing her hands home and holding fast his gaze with her 
humid eyes, brimming with feeling and susceptibility. 

Some superficial observer once registered the belief that no one can 
look another in the face and tell a deliberate untruth. That must have 
been an invention of the father of lies himself, for such people abound in 
this “wale of tears,” and Philip Stewart was one of them. He could 
stare you out of countenance and commit perjury without the quiver of 
an eyelash. 

“T’m telling you the truth, as God’s my witness,” he asseverated 
stoutly, gazing at her unflinchingly with his bold black eyes. “ What 
makes you pounce on me like this?” 

She withdrew her hands and let them fall hopelessly at her side, 
sighing deeply the while. 

“ Have you not heard?” she inquired. “ Another man’s honor is at 
stake—Mr. Brandon has been accused !” 

“Teddy Brandon! By whom?” he inquired hoarsely. 

“By Mrs. Devens herself,” answered Decima, “last night. It’s 
breaking Rosamond’s heart.” 

“The old fool’s crazy!” Stewart exclaimed. “She can’t prove it 
any way you look at it! Why, she’d as lief tax me, if she got mad, and 
with just as little reason or sense! You ought to know her by this time, 
Dessie. I’ll soon fix her, however !” 

While thus excitedly talking he was buttoning on his cuffs and 
slipping into his coat. 

Decima Vail watched him narrowly, and another heart-sigh escaped 
her. She was turning to the door, with drooping head, when suddenly 
she turned and made a final appeal. 

“You would not let another man be wrongfully suspected if you 
could help it, would you, Phil?” she almost whispered. 

“Why, of course not, my dear girl,” he answered in his bluffest and 
frankest manner. “In fact, you may be sure that if I had known a 
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single fact bearing on the matter I’d have spoken out long ago. Really 
I know no more about the case than you do.” 

Decima Vail had done her best; she had failed; she felt she could 
do no more. 

Left to himself,—for Stewart did not attempt to follow her, pre- 
tending to busy himself with restoring the cues to their racks,—he fell 
into his favorite posture before the window, pulling at his ragged mus- 
tache and biting its ends. 

His fearsome suspicions had been right, after all. Dessie suspected 
him! What a clever dog he had been to seal her to silence! But he 
must find some way to restore the rubies immediately, and thus stop 
the plaguey hue-and-cry before things grew too hot! 


XVI. 

Darwin CoLtinewoop began his little campaign soon after leaving 
Mrs. Devens and securing her codperation. 

First, he telegraphed certain urgent orders for apparatus to a firm 
of scientific instrument makers in. the city. Next he busied himself in 
his own room for a couple of hours, by which time it was high noon 
and he was ready to meet the domestics. 

By virtue of the mistress’s orders, given through Harvey, the butler, 
he found the entire staff assembled in the housekeeper’s room, it being 
their regular dinner-time. There was much curiosity as to the object 
of his visit below-stairs, and no little giggling and hustling on the part 
of the younger serving-men and girls, but Collingwood found his task 
made much easier than it might otherwise have been owing to the fact 
that he was a general favorite. 

Going at once to the point, and tactfully taking them into his confi- 
dence, avowing plainly that he was bent upon solving the mystery of the 
missing rubies and to that end desired their help, he began by telling 
them a story, ancient as the hills, but absolutely new to his hearers. 

“Many years ago,” he said, “there occurred in an old English 
country-house some very puzzling disappearances of money and jewels. 
Suspicion fell upon all the servants, but only one could be guilty. It 
was a superstitious age, and the master of the mansion determined on 
the following scheme to detect the thief: He produced a black rooster 
from the barnyard, whose back, unknown to all, he liberally smeared 
with soot from the kitchen chimney. 

“Then, summoning all the help, he told the simple creatures that 
the bird was endowed with magical powers, and would crow the instant 
the thief touched him. He said he wanted everyone present to stroke 
the rooster’s back as he was passed before them standing in line; and 
in order that the fowl might not see who was touching him, the room 
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was to be darkened. In conclusion, he pointed out that none but the 
guilty person, if present, need have any fear. 

“ Well, they all agreed to the test; being posted in line, the lights 
were removed, and the rooster was carried slowly from the head to the 
foot thereof. The bird, as might have been expected, uttered no sound; 
but when all had supposedly touched him the lights ‘were brought in, 
and each was told to hold up the right hand, when it was seen that every 
one was black save that of the footman; his only was white and clean. 

“The master at once denounced him as the thief, and the poor 
wretch fell on his knees and confessed. His cunning had overreached 
itself; implicitly believing the story about there being magic in the 
bird, he said to himself, ‘If I don’t stroke his back, he won’t crow, 
and in the dark none will be the wiser; but, of course, the soot gave 
him away.” 

Collingwood’s story put Mrs. Devens’s household all at their ease, 
and they laughed appreciatively at the cleverness of the trick. 

“Now,” Collingwood went on, “I want you all to do something 
for me here, right in broad daylight, and I can assure you that no inno- 
cent person—and I believe there are only such present—has anything to 
dread.” 

While speaking he was preparing his materials, and then invited each 
in turn to approach the table at which he was sitting, beginning with 
the butler and the housekeeper and ending with the gardener’s assistant 
and the stable-boys. 

The precise nature of the test will appear by the account of what 
took place in the drawing-room with the guests for participants that 
same evening. 

True to her promise, the Dowager proclaimed at luncheon that after 
dinner there would be some music and cards, and that everyone was 
expected to be present. 

Ten o’clock found all the guests seated at various tables—some at 
euchre, others at straight whist, for bridge was tabooed at Quantuck. 

One group consisted of Collingwood, Hatch, Ruggles, and Mrs. 
Devens. They had stopped playing—or, rather, they had really never 
begun—and were listening to the first named, who was talking very 
earnestly and animatedly. 

“It was all the rage: when I was in Paris,” he was saying. “ People 
had their fortunes told and their characters read in that manner; and 
then, you know, it forms a complete and unfailing method of identifica- 
tion, since no two persons are alike in that particular. It may be true 
that every man and woman has his or her facial double somewhere on 
earth, but the markings on no two thumbs are alike.” 

“ Why not show us how it is done,” suggested Hatch. 
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“Yes, please do, Mr. Collingwood,” urged the hostess, taking up 
her cue. “ It must be quite interesting.” 

Collingwood rose. 

“Suppose we have a ‘thumb party’?” he queried. “ We'll get 
everybody to make a record, and I can promise you the results will 
be as varied as a gallery of photographs.” 

“ Excellent idea,” exclaims Ruggles. And then, turning so as to 
include the whole room, he announced: 

“ Come here, all you people: Collingwood’s discovered a new game. 
Step up and have your thumb-portrait taken!” 

At once, like a lot of children, the players flocked around the main 
table, where already from a convenient receptacle the young scientist 
had produced some slips of clear glass and a plate of ground india-ink 
slightly thickened with mucilage. 

In a few words he explained to the new-comers what they were 
about to do, and at once there was a general interest manifested. 

“There must be no mistake about the records,” said Collingwood, 
“go, first, I am going to number you all.” 

With these words he proceeded to distribute a numbered counter to 
each person. . 

“You will see that these glass slides are correspondingly enumer- 
ated,” he said, “and hence there will be no confusion. I will myself 
make the first record, and then I will call upon each of you in turn. 
Perhaps Mr. Hatch will take a list of the names and the numbers as 
each one comes to the table?” 

The process was very simple. Every individual, man or woman, was 
first asked for his or her number; then the corresponding slide was 
produced; the person was then told to press the left thumb lightly on 
a soft pad soaked with the india-ink, and then in turn to make an im- 
pression on the strip of glass. To be certain that a clear and unblurred 
record had been made, Collingwood inspected each one through a power- 
ful magnifying-glass before carefully putting the slide away in a spe- 
cially prepared box for drying. 

When al. had made a record, Pamilla Cresson inquired gushingly,— 

“Ts that all?” 

“That is all at present,” answered Collingwood. “To-morrow 
night, when the ink is dry, I will show you your portraits enlarged.” 

Decima Vail alone took more than a passing interest in the game. 
She did precisely as the others, but there was a look of puzzlement in her 
eyes, as though she sought for some serious hidden meaning beneath 
the surface of the play. 

Philip Stewart had lounged indifferently up to the table, made his 
record, and lounged away again, profoundly bored by the whole pro- 
ceeding and making no effort to disguise his boredom. He was 
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supremely wearied of Quantuck and all its works, and longed to shake 
the dust thereof from his feet. Whether by accident or design on the 
part of Collingwood, his was the highest and last number given out— 
thirty-one. 

Teddy Brandon had flatly refused to darken the doors of Quantuck 
Lodge, even at Collingwood’s request, backed by the persuasive tongue 
of Miss Fairlie, until his presence should be absolutely necessary; but 
the former anticipated no difficulty in securing his properly attested 
record the next morning, and had purposely reserved a slide for him. 


XVII. 

THESE summer days had dragged heavily with most of the Dowager’s 
guests, and, one and all, they began to hint at the necessity of “ going 
on.” Only an intangible something which seemed to presage a solving 
of the mystery of the rubies served to hold them together. Somehow it 
was hinted that Collingwood’s thumb-portraits were to figure in the 
unravelling of the tangled skein, though in what manner none could 
see clearly, as was perhaps quite natural under the circumstances. Even 
Hatch and Ruggles, and Brandon himself, were equally in the dark. 
But the young investigator wore an air of quiet confidence which was 
reassuring to those who pinned their faith to him. 

Marguerite Lantry, with a nose for news, opined to herself that a 
pure interest in sociology was not enough to account for Collingwood’s 
sudden absorption in the digits of his fellow-guests. So she approached 
him in her most engaging manner, catching him at that peculiarly 
idyllic moment of the masculine day, the period of the after-breakfast 
cigar. 

“That was a most interesting experiment of yours last night, Mr. 
Collingwood,” she ventured. 

“ Glad you liked it,” was the non-committal rejoinder. 

“From what you said, I gathered that the subject must possess no 
little fascination.” 

“It does—for me,” returned Darwin, who saw the lady’s drift, but 
was determined not to “ give her a lift.” 

“ Would it be presuming too much to assume that the—er—séance— 
had any bearing upon recent events here?” 

“ At this stage of the game,” quoth Collingwood, with a sly twinkle 
in his eyes, “ it would.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Lantry laughingly, “I see you are determined to 
be non-committal; but I think you might take me into your confidence,” 
this poutingly. 

“T always hate to disoblige a lady,” returned Collingwood, with his 
best bow, “yet I am afraid you will have to wait your turn with the 
rest. This evening, if all goes well, I may be able to show you some- 


thing.” 
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Nothing daunted, the fair Marguerite next sought out Decima Vail. 
The others, she thought, were not worth the wasting of her journalistic 
acumen. She found Miss Vail as usual down by the boat-house, watch- 
ing the other men, Stewart among them, put off in a cat-boat for their 
surf-bath on the opposite side of the bay. 

“Don’t you envy them their power to do things?” she purred, 
waving a well-kept hand towards the boat where Hatch and Ruggles 
were hoisting the sail, while the others got up the anchor. 

“Not at all,” returned Decima brightly. “They ought to excel us 
somewhere, you know. I’ve no sort of use for a mannish woman, and 
the man who is a man’s man can also be a woman’s man if he only half 
tries. The trouble is, some of them don’t even half try—and it’s partly 
our fault, I guess.” 

Mrs. Lantry laughed. 

“You have evidently studied the sex,” she answered; but she had 
not come out to listen to feminine philosophies or to sit at the feet of 
Decima Vail. 

“Don’t you think Mr. Collingwood is very clever?” she queried, by 
way of a feeler. 

“T never thought much about it,” was the reply; “he is usually so 
reserved and quiet, you know.” 

“Oh, well, last night, for instance. Who would have thought the 
subject could have been made so interesting ?” 

“ Any hobby can be that,” rejoined Miss Vail judicially. 

“ Yes—but, do you know, I could - help thinking that he was 
riding his hobby with a hidden purpose.” 

They had been watching the fast-lessening sail of the cat-boat as it 
sped with a free wind towards the distant beach, but at this remark 
Miss Vail turned and faced her companion. 

“For instance?” she queried. 

Thus directly challenged, Marguerite Lantry was forced to put her 
insinuation into direct speech. 

“ Well, you know,” she answered, “I thought the machinery was a 
little too cumbrous for a mere parlor amusement. It occurred to me 
that perhaps the whole affair might have some bearing upon the—er— 
loss of Mrs. Devens’s rubies.” 

“ Why don’t you ask him?” said Decima quickly. 

“T did,” confessed Mrs. Lantry. 

“ And what did he say?” inquired the other as nonchalantly as pos- 
sible, although she almost dreaded the answer. 

“Refused point-blank to be interviewed,” was the rueful reply. 
“ But he did admit that he might show us something more definite this 
evening.” 

“ And that was all?” 
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“ Not another word!” was the chagrined admission. 

“Then I guess we'll have to wait upon his majesty’s good pleasure,” 
answered Decima, turning away. 

Often in the silent watches of the past night she had asked herself 
the question suggested by Mrs. Lantry. But what possible connection 
could exist between the missing rubies and the thumbs of the Dowager’s 
guests? Yet she thought she detected a carefulness of preparation and 
an attention to details on the part of Darwin Collingwood which were 
altogether too minute and methodical for a mere pastime. 

She determined to question Philip Stewart the first thing in the 
morning. But she could only get him to herself for a moment, and 
he took that opportunity to say in an undertone,— 

“This is our last day at Quantuck—you understand ?” 

She nodded with wide-open eyes. 

“Then you’d better get your packing done to-day.” 

And with a significant look he left her to join the other men, except 
Collingwood, who was at the railroad station looking after some ex- 
pected packages of importance. 


XVIII. 
THE scene of Collingwood’s exposition of what he chucklingly called 


“the third degree” was the long drawing-room at Quantuck, which he 
had preémpted from his hostess for “one night only,” and wherein he 
busied himself, behind locked doors, with a couple of tractable men- 
servants, all the afternoon. 

At dinner that night Mrs. Devens, to carry out her part of the 
programme, announced that “ Professor Collingwood invites you all to 
be his guests at nine o’clock, and I hope we shall all honor him with our 
presence.” 

As the time drew near at least two of the girls at table experienced 
the opposite pangs of hope and dread. Rosamond Fairlie could eat not 
a morsel, and kept glancing curiously at Collingwood, wondering 
whether he would really lift the wholly undeserved stigma from her 
beloved Teddy. 

Decima Vail too, as the hour for the promised entertainment drew 
near, was conscious of a certain foreboding fear. She likewise studied 
Collingwood’s face covertly, though none the less intently, but more 
often her gaze wandered to that of Phil Stewart, who, however, showed 
not the slightest sign of perturbation or anxiety, nor did his manner 
seem forced or unreal. 

When the ladies rose she had almost succeeded in convincing herself 
that she was the victim of mere morbid fancies, but returning to the 
dining-room for her dropped handkerchief, the men still sitting over 
their wine, she was startled to see Edward Brandon entering from the 
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lawn by one of the low French windows and being effusively welcomed 
by Hatch and Ruggles. 

The sight renewed her anxieties. His presence augured that there 
was to be really some attempt to solve the mystery of the missing rubies. 

Inwardly disturbed, she sought Rosamond Fairlie, and was fortunate 
in finding her in a corner by herself. 

“ Did you know that Mr. Brandon was here?” she whispered. 

“T knew he was coming,” was the frank answer; “ Mr. Hatch told 
me that Mr. Collingwood insisted on everybody possible being here to- 
night who was in the house when auntie’s jewels were taken, and after 
much urging he consented to come. But he will not remain a moment 
longer than can be helped, unless the truth becomes known this very 
night.” 

“Then you think that Mr. Collingwood’s experiments have for their 
end the discovery of the guilty person?” inquired Decima, still in an 
undertone. 

“ That I cannot tell you,” answered Rose, “ because I don’t know; all 
he said was that he believed he could prove Teddy’s innocence of 
auntie’s absurd charge. That is all we care about.” 

At this instant nine o’clock struck, and the men trooped noisily into 
the foyer; at the same moment the doors of the drawing-room were 
thrown open, showing it in strange disarray. 

All the chairs and tables had been moved to one end. At the other 
was stretched a large sheet reaching from ceiling to floor. In front 
were massed several rows of camp-seats, behind which, again, stood the 
tripods of two stereopticons with their accompanying tanks of gas 
already connected, the lens from one apparatus flashing a disk of pale 
white light in the centre of the curtain, which would become painfully 
brilliant when the candles and lamps were extinguished or removed. 

Hatch and Ruggles half jocularly maintained between them the 
illusion of a parlor entertainment. . 

“Take your seats, ladies and gentlemen!” they announced. “ Pro- 
fessor Collingwood is nearly ready to begin! Take your seats, please! 
No reserved places! First come, first served !” 

Amid no small laughter and badinage the little audience was soon 
disposed, only Mrs. Devens protesting that she could not sit in one of 
the lightly constructed camp chairs, and begging for a more roomy 
receptacle near the door. 

Philip Stewart sauntered in last of all. He took his place close by 
the Dowager and remained standing throughout the proceedings. 

Collingwood had secured an expert operator for the stereopticon, 
and now, the lights being removed or extinguished, he took his stand in 
front of the curtain in the approved manner of those professionals who 
exploit the “ illustrated lecture” on our platforms. 
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“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began in stereotyped fashion, his voice 
proceeding mysteriously from out the obscurity, to the accompaniment 
of sundry half-smothered giggles from Pamilla Cresson and Cissie 
Thorne, “I have a confession and an explanation to make. When you 
honored me with your kind attention last night, I led you to believe that 
it was for mere pastime. Such, however, was not altogether the case. 
I had in mind the possible unravelling of a very painful mystery, with 
which you are all familiar. And the fact that each and everyone present 
has a personal interest in the matter led me to suppose that you would 
not begrudge your help—a belief in which I am sustained by your 
unanimous presence here and now. 

“So much for my confession. Now to the explanation, which I 
make no doubt you are all dying to hear. 

“ Our hostess has suffered a most painful—loss, I will call it, and 
some of us tried to account for the strange disappearance of her 
valuables—quite unsuccessfully, it would seem. But I did a little in- 
vestigating on my own account, and by accident stumbled on what I 
regarded as a positive clue. Perhaps I should not have persisted in my 
investigations had it not come about that a very dear friend of mine 
rests under the unjust imputation of knowing something about those 
missing rubies. I use the term ‘ unjust’ advisedly, as I think I shall 
prove to you very shortly.” 

The merciful darkness in which the room was shrouded veiled the 
faces of Collingwood’s auditors, so that it was impossible to tell just 
what effect his words had upon those most intimately interested. But - 
it may be registered as an indubitable fact that there were at least four 
or five persons present whose nerves tingled with anticipation—Decima 
Vail, Mrs. Devens, Rosamond Fairlie, Teddy Brandon, and Phil 
Stewart, although the last-named was as yet more curious than con- 
vinced, so secure against detection did he feel even at this eleventh hour. 

But the next words of Collingwood caused him to quake in his shoes: 

“In strolling through the rooms where the jewels were kept I came 
upon a piece of evidence which had been entirely overlooked by my 
predecessors, both amateur and professional. The midnight marauder 
who purloined the jewels made use of a candle,—a common wax candle, 
—and unwittingly left it as a silent witness that will undoubtedly work 
his undoing.” 

By this time, so intense was the interest, the listeners almost held 
their breaths. But it is safe to say that even now no one—not even the 
chief culprit—guessed exactly what was coming. 

“That candle,” Collingwood resumed, “ which was undoubtedly used 
that night, was standing on a side table near the safe. The weather 
was very sultry, as you may remember, and the wax must have been 
softened, because when I came across it I noticed that it was slightly 
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bent, and also indented by the pressure of a thumb and forefinger. In 
fact, when I examined it under a powerful magnifying glass I dis- 
covered that there was imprinted on it the indelible markings made by 
a thumb and forefinger of the person who had used it in order to loot 
the safe of our hostess, little thinking of the damning evidence thus left 
behind ! 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the plot is now clear to you. I made a 
reproduction of the thumb and finger on that tell-tale candle—and there 
they are!” 

This was the cue for which the operator had been waiting, and 
instantly there appeared on the upper corner of the sheet, projected by 
the first stereopticon, a greatly enlarged fac-simile of the candle-mark- 
ings, showing the concentric lines where it had been grasped by a strong 
and sinewy thumb and forefinger. 

“That is what I may describe as Exhibit One,” continued Colling- 
wood when the rustle of surprised interest had subsided. “ Now for 
the demonstration of my theory. 

“ As I explained to you all last evening, these thumb-portraits are 
absolutely unimpeachable; a person’s features may change, and do 
change, many times between the cradle and the grave, but the lines at 
the tips of the fingers never alter; nor are the markings upon the 
digits of any two persons exactly alike. 

“So now you see why I requested all of you to place your- 
selves upon record. I obtained similar impressions from every soul at 
Quantuck, including the domestics, and as each of these will now be 
thrown upon the screen in their order, you will be able to compare them 
for yourselves and judge of the result.” 

There ensued an exposition that literally enthralled every beholder. 
In rotation, through the powerful lens of the second stereopticon, the 


thumb-prints obtained by Collingwood the previous day were flashed 


upon the white sheet, each being allowed to remain long enough for the 
purpose of comparison with the markings on the candle in the corner 
picture. 

The tests from the servants’ quarters came first; then followed in 
regular routine those of the assembled guests, Mark Hatch reading from 
his list the name of the owner of each record. After half-a-dozen por- 
traits had been shown, including those of some of the maids, Colling- 
wood remarked : 

“ Permit me to call attention to one fact which you have probably 
noticed already, and which will be further emphasized as we proceed : 
The reproductions of the feminine fingers have really no bearing on 
the problem; none of them bear the remotest resemblance to the prints 
on the side of the incriminating candle.” 

Slowly the procession of pictures progressed across the screen. The 
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cool and methodical tones of Mark Hatch proclaimed the number of 
each slide and the name of the original maker of the record. So vivid 
was the presentation that it usually needed but a glance to see that 
there was no resemblance between the thumb-prints successively pro- 
jected by the powerful lens and those portrayed by the same means on 
the guilty taper. — 

“Twenty-eight: Miss Rosamond Fairlie. Twenty-nine: Mr. Le- 
vien. Thirty: Mrs. Lantry,” announced Hatch as he neared the end of 
the list. Thus far there had appeared no resemblance between the one 
and the other. Teddy Brandon’s number had been nineteen, and a 
tremulous sigh of relief swept through the little audience when it was 
seen that the markings in his case bore no likeness. 

Relentlessly the tale had continued until but one specimen remained 
to be shown. 

“Thirty-one: Mr. Philip Stewart!” came the fateful voice of Hatch 
out of the obscurity. A gasp of surprised conviction, which as quickly 
sank into silence, greeted the last picture on the illumined sheet. The 
long-sought duplicate markings had appeared at last—so unmistakably 
plain that there was room for neither doubt nor appeal ! 

Collingwood was a masterly expositor. He allowed his auditors to 
gaze their fill. No verbal comment was necessary to convince them; 
it was clearly one of those cases where seeing is believing. He simply 
said,— 

“T think we may regard the experiment as a success !” 

As though in response to a prearranged signal, the operator shut 
off his light; immediately the doors were flung open and the servants 
appeared with lamps, flooding the room with radiance. 

Mrs. Devens was discovered in her chair in a state of semi-collapse, 
Rosamond chafing her hands and proffering smelling-salts, Brandon 
hovering near. 

“T never would have believed it!” moaned the unhappy Dowager, 
and instantly the room was in a hubbub of buzzing talk. 

In the confusion it was not at first noticed that two places were 
vacant—those of Decima Vail and Philip Stewart. This had happened: 
When she saw the fatal choice inevitably narrowjng towards one name, 
the girl, shrouded in the obscurity of the darkened room, had left her 
seat and stolen silently to the side of the man she loved, faithful as a 
dog in the hour of adversity. When the damning words fell from 
Hatch’s lips and the equally convincing evidence from the illumined 
screen stared them in the face, she quietly took the convicted traitor and 
thief by the arm and led him from the room. 
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XIX. 

Mrs. Drvens’s house party fell to pieces on the succeeding day, 
leaving the place to its chastened mistress, her loving and patient niece, 
and the magnanimous Teddy Brandon, the latter elevated to favor, vice 
Phil Stewart, deposed and disgraced, with his engagement to Rosamond 
Fairlie properly sanctioned. 

If any doubts lingered in the minds of Collingwood’s auditors, the 
complete vanishment of the Dowager’s whilom guide, counsellor, and 
friend set them at rest forever. Flight constituted a confession of 
guilt which none could gainsay. Nor did poor Decima Vail escape her 
share of censure, for with one of her quick revulsions from friendship 
to enmity the Dowager was heard to declare: 

“T believe the artful hussy knew the truth all the while ud 

Which was, of course, a grossly unjust verdict. 

On the second day after Collingwood’s exposé the trailing smoke of 
an outward-bound Atlantic liner might have been observed, far to 
seaward, by any who had cared to look from the upper windows of the 
Lodge. And though the trio left behind knew it not, on the deck of that 
same steamer stood Philip Stewart and Decima Vail,—that very morn- 
ing made Mrs. Philip Stewart,—destined to recruit the noble army 
of American expatriates abroad. 

Peace reigned once more at Quantuck, for the morning’s express had 
brought to the Dowager a package containing her dearly prized rubies, 
the hateful source of so much ill-timed pother and the ruin of at least 


one bubble reputation. 
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SNOW IN THE CITY 


r BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Dart at the cornices, and pelt the walls; 
Somewhere aloof the old wind moans and grieves 


At shivering intervals. 


2 white swarms reel and eddy round the eaves, 


Footfalls are muffled upon path and pave; 
Dreary and deaggiod droops the homing crowd ; 
And over all, as o’er a great white grave, 
The night spreads like a shroud. 





“MISS OR MISTRESS? 


By Albert Schinz 


$ 


S a rule, men do not pay as much attention to appearances—dress, 

A titles, and other conventionalities—as women do; again, women 

are more apt to be jealous of one another than men; and, finally, 

for some reason or other the world considers it an honor for women to 
be married, but not so for men. 

For these three reasons, and ever since democratic ideas have pre- 
vailed, men in all civilized countries are addressed uniformly as Sir, 
Monsieur, Herr, Signor, etc., while a difference is made with women ac- 
cording to whether they are married or not. The unmarried ones are 
not ladies, but generally “ little ladies” only; not Mistress, but Miss (a 
diminutive of Mistress) ; not Madame, but Mademoiselle; not Frau, 
but Fraulein; not Signora, but Signorina. 

Of late, however, conditions have changed considerably. The “ little 
ladies” have made their power strongly felt in this world, and so much 
so that one is obliged to admit with them that there is no longer dis- 
honor for a woman in not being married. The further conclusion drawn 
by some eager progressists—namely, that, since there is no longer dis- 
honor in not being married, consequently there is no longer honor 
in being married—would probably seem somewhat hasty to a professor 
of logic. Some, still bolder, went even so far as to propose to reverse the 
traditional belief and put in its stead the theory that there is actually 
an honor in not being married. However this may be, the fact is that 
when the question was raised to equalize the social titles and substitute 
in every case a “ Mrs.” for a “ Miss,” neither did the proud “ Misses” 
seem to mind losing their title of “honor,” nor did the “ Mistresses” 
who were in sympathy with the movement suggest that they might give 
up their present title. 

The question has been now for several years before the public, espe- 
cially in Europe, and the time seems to be drawing nearer when a de- 
cision will have to be reached. Even such women of the highest scien- 
tific attainments as Clémence Royer and Harriet Martineau did not con- 
sider it under their dignity to protest, and claim the title respectively of 
Madame and Mrs. To them it was the necessary public and official rec- 
ognition by the world of an accomplished progress. Harriet Martineau 
used to say to those who dared call her “ Miss,” “I am no school-girl.” 

The present agitation in Europe ought certainly to carry through the 
reform. Gentlemen, to be sure, will support it heartily, not only by 
mere courtesy, but because in social life it will make matters so much 
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easier for them. Not to speak of the fact that married women try 
their best to look like unmarried women, and, vice versa, unmarried 
women make great efforts to look like their married sisters, men have 
really some reason to be confused most of the time. There are countries 
where conditions are truly bewildering for men trying to be polite. In 
Holland, for instance, it requires not only great tact, but positively very 
precise information as to the “ état civil” of the husband of the woman 
with whom you are talking. 

Married women belonging to the nobility are called Mevrouw, and 
the same title is now given to the wives of men of the liberal professions, 
such as pastors, lawyers, professors. Married women of the people are 
called Juffrouw. 

Non-married women of the nobility are Freule, while non-married 
women of the people are Juffrouw; schoolteachers are Juffrouw also. 
As to men, some of the nobles are called Yonker; all the others Mynher. 

It is interesting to see how the conditions at present prevailing al- 
most everywhere have come about... Let us turn to France, which has, in 
fact, been the leading nation in those matters of etiquette for many cen- 
turies, and where again to-day the problem before us is discussed with 
a good deal of passion. The title Madame was at first rare in Old 
France. The general appellation for both married and unmarried 
women was Mademoiselle. Only those whose husbands were both noble 
and titled—namely, had been made chevalier and given the title of 
Monseigneur, which, by contraction,has become to-day the general Mon- 
sieur—were called Madame. The daughter of Monsieur and Madame 
kept her title Mademoiselle even after she was married if she did not 
get a titled husband. Of course, if later, after the marriage had taken 
place, the husband was promoted to a Monseigneur she would change 
her title accordingly. Thus we remark that the question of being mar- 
ried or not had nothing to do originally with the title conferred upon a 
lady, no more than it meant anything for the man’s title. 

As the institution of chivalry disappeared, the etiquette belonging to 
it gradually grew less strict too. As early as the sixteenth century we 
find that when simple bourgeois had attained a high rank in the State, 
owing to large fortunes made in South America or in other colonies, 
their wives claimed the title of Madame. It was not, as one may well 
imagine, without strong resistance on the part of the ladies of the nobil- 
ity; both sides kept up the war with fury for years, and for a while there 
was not a little confusion. It is impossible, at any rate, to know exactly 
what criterions were applied during the glorious sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. For instance, Montaigne, who was of noble birth, 
writes a letter “ A Mademoiselle Montaigne, ma femme;” and Racine 
does not throw much light on the matter when he addresses his unmar- 
ried sister “A Madame Marie Racine,” and a few years later this 
same sister that had been married “ A Mademoiselle Marie Riviére.” 
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Upon close investigation one may perhaps find that the word 
Madame was often used by men against the rules of etiquette when they 
wished to be particularly respectful and lovable to women, about as the 
Germans use their exasperating “ Gnidige Frau.” Clitandre, the ten- 
der lover in Moliére’s “ Femmes Savantes,” speaking to Henriette, the 
daughter of Chrysale, who certainly is anything but noble, says,— 


“ Quelque secours puissant qu’on permette 4 ma flamme, 
Mon plus solide espoir, c’est votre ceur, Madame,” 


while in the “ Roman Comique,” by Scarron, also of the seventeenth 
century, the author, speaking impersonally, has the following sentence: 

“ Mademoiselle de la Rappinére vint la derniére et fut bien 
étonnée, aussi bien que les autres, de trouver son mari tout furieux 
luttant contre une chévre.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century the usage still prevailing to- 
day had been generally adopted—namely, Madame was used for mar- 
ried, and Mademoiselle for unmarried women. The Revolution, as was 
natural, at first favored a reaction; not on the part of men, who are gen- 
erally more peaceable than women, and no longer made opposition to the 
Monsieur being granted to everyone, but on the part of women. Madame 
Roland—a bourgeoise—in her famous “ Mémoires” tells how, one day, 
calling at a noble lady’s house, she resented hearing her mother called 
Mademoiselle, most probably on purpose. 

The informal, almost rough, Citoyenne was imposed for a while,— 
a reaction against the reaction,—and then the Madame was definitely 
adopted for married and the Mademoiselle for unmarried women, excep- 
tion being made only in favor of the ladies of royal blood, and of the 
canonesses and abbesses, who up to our day are still addressed as 
Madame. 

Things remained thus for a few decades, but again social conditions 
changed so much in the course of the nineteenth century that the prob- 
lem was revived under a new form. Not far from fifty per cent. of the 
women in our civilized world are obliged nowadays to make their way 
through life all by themselves and work as hard, sometimes harder, than 
men do. Furthermore, it so happens that those who have to struggle 
so much suffer a good deal on account of this title of “ Miss,” which, 
by the mere force of tradition, conveys an idea of inferiority. The state- 
ment is, of course, especially true in European countries, and that is 
the reason why the question has been taken up there in late years with 
so much more energy than in America. It may seem foolish that this 
matter of title should have to be taken into consideration at all; but it 
would be still more foolish to ignore the fact—since it is a fact—that a 
great many people are more prejudiced against a woman whom they 
address.as “ Miss” than against one they address as “ Mrs. ;” and those 
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who suffer for it certainly deserve the sympathy and the codperation of 
all when they try to remove an obstacle which seems in many cases to 
prove serious. 

Moreover, many married as well as unmarried women think that 
it would bé altogether in keeping with our present ideals of civilization 
if we were to take a more esthetic view of the subject. The meaning 
which the words Mrs. and Miss, Madame and Mademoiselle had as- 
sumed by the time of the French Revolution—not even resting on the 
phantom of tradition—conveys a rather undesirable idea of marriage. 

Then there is the moral aspect of the question. Women are often 
deceived by brutal men who go unpunished, while their victims have fre- 
quently to carry to the end of their lives the terrible burden of unde- 
served contempt only on account of this title of Miss, instead of Mrs. 
Let us not forget all the moving pages of modern writers regarding the 
poor victims, especially those of Victor Hugo: 


“Qh! n’insultez jamais une femme qui tombe.” 


No doubt some are guilty, but why should we take into account those 
who are, rather than the innocent? 

This is not all. If heartless people deem the shame a deserved pun- 
ishment, no one can possibly consider the children responsible for the 
guilt of the parents. One needs only read a story like Maupassant’s “ Le 
papa de Simon” in order to understand what a deep and tragic question 
lies at the bottom of this apparently frivolous question of titles. 

A league has been formed in Switzerland, especially by wives of 
clergymen, to try to bring about a first reform—namely, that unmar- 
ried girls with a child be called Madame. This would greatly improve 
the conditions of the poor ostracized creatures; for many employers are 
unwilling to defy public opinion by implying that they tolerate—nay, 
encourage—vice in accepting among their employés Mademoiselles or 
Fraulein who have a child. If those women were allowed to call them- 
selves Madame, a veil would be thrown forever over the past, and the 
presence of a child would no longer necessarily imply misconduct on 
their part; in one word, those who are eager to atone would no longer be 
prevented from doing so by the uncharitable prejudices of society. 

It has been suggested that the concession proposed by the Swiss 
ladies might induce unmarried girls to resort to this uncommendable 
means in order to raise themselves in the social hierarchy. This objec- 
tion is rather subtle; but, whatever one may think of it, it is clear that 
the reform contemplated would not be complete until one has done away 
entirely with the difference in titles. 

Let all women be Mistress, Madame, Frau, as all men are Mister, 
Monsieur, Herr. 





JOHN FOSTER KIRK: AN 
APPRECIATION 


By the Editor 
tt na 


OHN FOSTER KIRK, whose long life closed in his home at 
J Chestnut Hill, September 21, 1904, was editor of this Magazine 
from 1870 to 1886, and as author, editor, and critic had held 
a long and intimate association with the house of Lippincott, being, 
indeed, one of the workers upon their New Dictionary at the time of his 
death. Mr. Kirk was of English parentage, was born at Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, on March 22, 1824, then lived at Halifax, and was 
educated at Truro under the Rev. Mr. Burnyeat, an Oxford graduate 
and a fine classical scholar. Leaving Halifax in 1842, he went first 
to Quebec, then came to the United States and settled in Boston, where 
for the next five years he continued to study, meanwhile trying his 
powers in different directions. To this period belongs his acquaintance 
with Macready, who advised him to become an actor, predicting his 
taking a first rank in the profession. His strongest bent was, how- 
ever, towards literature, and his career was fixed when, in 1847, at the 
age of twenty-three, his friend, Robert Carter, who had been for a few 
months secretary to Prescott, the historian, recommended him for that 
position. Mr. Kirk’s facility in languages and his capacity for pains- 
taking and accurate research made him instantly recognized as a 
valuable coadjutor. 

“T have been overhauling my Philip the Second treasures and 
making a catalogue of them,” Mr. Prescott wrote at this date to Don 
Pascual di Gayangos. “It is as beautiful a collection, printed and 
manuscript, I will venture to say, as history-monger ever had on his 
shelves.” Three volumes of the “Life of Philip the Second” were 
given to the world before the death of Mr. Prescott in 1859, besides the 
emended edition of Robertson’s “ Charles the Fifth.” In the preface 
to the two volumes of “ Philip,” published in 1855, Mr. Prescott makes 
an acknowledgment “to Mr. John Foster Kirk, whose familiarity with 
the history and languages of Modern Europe has greatly aided me in 
the prosecution of my researches, while his sagacious criticism has done 
me no less service in the preparation of these volumes.” 

Mr. Kirk accompanied Mr. Prescott to England in May, 1850, and 
while the historian became the lion of the London season, the younger 
man had his own glimpse of the wider horizons of life and thought. 
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Besides meeting many of the celebrities who flocked to see Mr. Prescott 
(Mr. Kirk enjoyed, for example, the experience of walking through 
Westminster Abbey with Mr. Prescott and Dean Milman, the latter — 
acting the part of cicerone), he made not a few acquaintances on his _ 
own account, became intimate with James Hannay, was present at 
informal gatherings of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood—above all, 
called on Carlyle, who, when the hour of talk was over, put on his hat 
and walked with his visitor to Hyde Park, then, shaking hands, invited 
him to come to tea that day week with himself and Mrs. Carlyle. The 
imperishable joy of hearing grand opera almost nightly, with Grisi, 
Mario, Sontag, and Lablache in the chief réles, belonged to this date. 
Even a poor young man could afford the shilling, all that was necessary 
for a good seat in the gallery. In July he accompanied Mr. Prescott to 
the Continent, first to Paris, then on the “ historical tour” to Belgium 
and Holland. Later they went to Scotland, and in September sailed for 
home. Mr. Kirk’s acquaintance with Thackeray began two years later. 
He has told of meeting the novelist in Prescott’s library beneath the 
“crossed swords” commemorated in the “ Virginians,” and of how at 
parting Thackeray called, “I say, young man, come and dine with me 
at two-thirty to-morrow.” ‘The intimacy was resumed when Thackeray 
revisited Boston in 1855, and Mr. Kirk again saw the great novelist 
in London on the last occasion only a few days before his death. 

Mr. Kirk had always supplemented his secretarial work for Mr. 
Prescott by critical and historical papers for the North American 
Review. Barante’s “ Ducs de Bourgogne” had interested him in the 
career of Charles, and Mr. Prescott generously lent his aid in procuring 
the works required for a full investigation of the subject. Mr. Pres- 
cott’s lamented death in January, 1859, left Mr. Kirk free, and he 
devoted himself to the first two volumes of the “ Life of Charles the 
Bold,” which were brought out in 1863 by J. B. Lippincott in this 
country and in England by John Murray. 

Mr. Kirk was at this time in Europe, at first in London and after- 
wards on the Continent, finding it necessary, in order to complete his 
history, to consult French and Swiss archives relating to the war with 
Burgundy. Many months were spent in exploring hitherto untouched 
manuscript sources, the German and Latin letter-books of the Govern- 
ment of Berne, also the despatches of the Venetian and Milanese agents, 
finally, with the utmost minuteness, going over the different battle- 
fields and, indeed, studying almost inch by inch the scene of the tragical 
defeat of Charles when, unconscious of the strength of the greedy 
hordes of Swiss mercenaries let loose upon him by his cunning enemy 
at Paris, the great Duke met his tremendous overthrow. 

The best critics, both in England and on the Continent, confessed 
the unsurpassed vividness and realism of the whole history, especially 
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the matchless force of the delineation of the events leading up to the 
end at Nancy. Count Adolph de Circourt, whom Lamartine called 
“a living chart of human knowledge,” reviewed the work, and in a 
long and intimate private correspondence urged Mr. Kirk to follow up 
his subject. Edward A. Freeman while in Philadelphia, calling upon 
Mr. Kirk, said: “ Why did you stop? I looked for more books on 
European history from you and have been much disappointed.” 

If Mr. Kirk wrote no more three-volume histories, still, his pen 
did not rust unused. It might have been mentioned that during the 
Boston period of his life he was well acquainted with Francis Parkman, 
and assisted him in deciphering Latin and old French MSS. required 
for his history. A critical and appreciative article on Sainte Beuve in 
the Atlantic in April, 1866, brought a grateful tribute from the great 
critic himself. Much interesting correspondence with foreign men of 
letters belongs to these years. Mr. Kirk was made a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and later of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, when he came to Philadelphia to assume the editorship 
of Lippincort’s Macazine and to edit the new edition of Prescott’s 
works. He enjoyed his life in Philadelphia, liked the people, the 
country, and the climate, which he considered unsurpassed. Friend- 
ships added worth and charm to his life. With Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness and L. Clarke Davis, Esq., he was one of the original “ Trip- 
lets” of the “ Triplet” Club. In 1886 he was appointed Lecturer on 
European History at the University of Pennsylvania, and on retiring 
from this position received the degree of LL.D. from the University. 
From 1886 until 1891 he was engaged upon the “Supplement” to 
“ Allibone’s Dictionary,” bringing that valuable compendium of knowl- 
edge down to the year 1888. In 1891 he revisited Europe, renewing the 
delights of Switzerland, always unsurpassed in charm for him, and also 
enjoying Rome, Florence, Venice, and the Italian lakes. Returning 
home, he took up work on the New Dictionary in preparation by J. 
Bertram Lippincott, son of the founder of the house; upon this he was 
in greater or less degree occupied for the remainder of his life. But 
despite these labors and occasional contributions to the Atlantic, Lip- 
PINCOTT’s MaGaAzINE, and other periodicals, such was the undiminished 
vigor of his intellect that he tasted all through his last ten years much 
of the charm of unspoiled leisure. Supremely devoted to Beethoven, 
and an ardent lover of all that is good in the musical art, he missed few 
opportunities of hearing classical music. A born lover of ideas, he 
loved and believed in literature for its own sake. Anything in the wide 
domain of discovery, fact, or imagination, whether on European politics, 
biography, history, science, ethics, or fiction,—anything which showed 
insight or faithful work,—was welcome to him. In his later years 
Tourgueneff ranked supreme with him as a novelist; to his works he 
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could always return; and it is interesting to note that the last book 
that he took up the night before his death was “ Dmitri Roudine.” 

His sympathy and appreciation of life, people, and books, instead 
of deadening, seemed, indeed, to have grown more acute as old age lifted 
him into a region where he saw the facts of human existence with 
unimpaired vision. Never a profuse talker, except when heated in 
argument, to his intimates he showed a distinction of mind, revealing 
a most original, vigorous, and interesting personality, which gave value 
to his least word, seeming to meet the most familiar things with a 

freshness of vision which offered a new point of view. Few men 
excelled him in wit, and his good things dropped from him like the 
ripe, dry fruit of a long experience. 

If not without some intimations of growing weakness, he had, 
nevertheless, almost up to the moment of his painless death, lost none 
of his faculties and powers. 

During his editorship of this Magazine a large amount of critical 
and other work from Mr. Kirk’s hand appeared in its pages—keen and 
wise comment on American and foreign politics, reviews of notable 
books, historical and literary. A paper on Madame de Staél, which he 
had several times given as a lecture and which was a result of intimate 
study of French literature and memoirs, as well as a vivid and sympa- 
thetic rendering of a personality, was published in January, 1881. 
“Some Recollections of Thackeray,” which were tucked modestly into 
“Our Monthly Gossip” of January, 1871, were reprinted by Mr. 
Richard Henry Stoddard in his “ Anecdote Biographies of Dickens and 
Thackeray.” The Lippincott notice of Carlyle’s death (April, 1881) 
was a personal article and was followed later by reviews of the “ Remin- 
iscences” and of Froude’s “ Carlyle.” Other recollections of London in 
1850 entered into a notice of Rossetti’s first volume in September, 1870, 
and into a paper called “ A Slender Sheaf of Memories” in the LrpPin- 
cott of November, 1902. Two papers on “ Shakespeare’s Tragedies on 
the Stage,” in this Magazine for May and June, 1884, embodied recollec- 
tions of Macready, the elder Booth, and other actors, besides drawing 
on the fund of Shakespearian knowledge and thought which furnished 
various reviews of books on Shakespeare, as well as the vivid article on 
“ Macbeth” printed in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1895. “ Re- 
form on Two Stools,” an article on the Grant and Greeley campaign, 
published anonymously in Liprrncortt’s for September, 1872, attracted 
considerable attention at the time, and is not wholly inapplicable to 
later campaigns. At the time of his death Mr. Kirk was engaged in the 
preparation of a paper on ppear in this Magazine, 





THE SIEGE 


By Will Levington Comfort 
$ 
Wi the consular service is improved and foreign representa- 


tives are trained for a life-work, like military and naval 

leaders, young men like Barvenny will have to take to art. 
Because he could find no congenial groove for a life-run in the pro- 
digious commercial and political enterprises of his father and brothers, 
the Government was prevailed upon to furnish a post,—Wang Cheng, 
the last and loneliest in Asia,—and Barvenny voyaged out to take the 
consulate. 

Wang Cheng is six solid weeks from New York, which is plenty far 
enough, and one lands there, after the first time over the long trail, 
with a memory-jumble of green and yellow seas and of ports squalid 
and beautiful. A sea of the thickest yellow puddles the shores of Wang 
Cheng and plays in a terrified fashion with the moon, slinking back 
miles within itself, to the eternal alarm of crab and shell-fish, and 
belching inland again in a devouring fashion. And the most squalid 
of all ports that left an impression upon the brain of Barvenny was the 
one which he had come to call his own. 

Wang Cheng looked as ragged and desolate as a crane’s rookery on a 
wind-swept shore—an endless clay flat upon which squatted the colorless 
and crippled Chinese town. It was as if humanity had a bad wound 
and this was the sloughing-place. The Liao River carved its way down 
through Manchuria—a yellow streak in a godless land—and swerved 
about the city. A forest of junk-masts lined either bank. Barvenny was 
propelled ashore by a Chinaman adorned in loin-cloth and scars in- 
numerable, and as the junk entered the river Mother Asia sent out an 
envoy of odors to greet him. 

The English Consul, a red-faced, panting person, greeted the new 
representative at the pier, and in a manner of bewildering dignity in- 
vited him to dinner at eight. 

“ Ah, I thank -you,” said Barvenny. “Lovely place, this, isn’t it?, 
When did God make it? I presume lately.” 

The Englishman stared. That he not only regarded the new Consul 
as offensively young, but quite impossible as well, was vividly written 
upon his face. 3 

The American Consulate was a low brick structure formerly occu- 
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pied by the offices of a defunct trading company. Repairs were war- 
rantable. Several Chinamen were asleep on the premises. Barvenny 
made his way to the balcony on the second floor and hoisted the proper 
flag. A breeze snatched up the fabric and straightened out the clean 
folds. The man regarded it with appreciation and was conscious of 
feeling much better. 

The days passed very slowly. Often he would stroll through the 
native quarter with a noisome platoon of Chinese beggars at his heels 
until the scenes and scents of degradation palled upon him. Sometimes 
he felt that he must pour coal-oil upon the matted welter of living dead 
and touch the match that would put it all out of misery. Other hours 
he would spend in sailing or junking it up the river into a land rife 
with beans and abject cooliedom. He wrote reports that required no 
boiling down. At the club, at the hotel-bar, and in the homes of the 
foreigners he learned that drink was the law of the day and night. Most 
of the time he felt well enough in his normal state, and good-naturedly 
swallowed soda without coloring. Thus he kept sweet to a degree. 

The civil administration of the city was in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, and the Russian garrison was being quietly augmented from time 
to time. At first the troops were inclined to manhandle the American 
sailors touching the port. On several occasions Barvenny was forced to 
strip off his coat to straighten out matters. When he resumed the gar- 
ment again the grudge was ended so far as he was concerned, and cer- 
tainly the rights of America and Americans were upheld. The Ameri- 
cans in question called him “ bully;” the Russians spoke of him as “ our 
combative young friend” and sent him presents of wine; the British 
Consul designated him as a nuisance and a menace to international 
peace. As for Barvenny, he moved about doing what he saw to do in 
his own way, spending three times his Government income, and wonder- 
ing if he would be recalled. 

Almost at the same time there turned up in Wang Cheng a woman 
and rumors of war. Barvenny became vitally interested in both. The 
former, Miss Jarboe, was the daughter of an American promoter. Bar- 
venny often strolled with her on the Bund in the early evening. They 
talked of ports, sports, books, missionaries, and the coming war. _ 

“T say, Miss Jarboe,” Barvenny remarked on one occasion as they 
stood by the river at the farthest limit of the foreign quarter, “ what 
would you do supposing—in case the 8 would take it in their heads 
to attack Wang Cheng?” 

“My home is here with my father.” 

“But from all I can hear this fighting game is rather a red wet 
business, Miss Jarboe.” 

“TI would stay with father,” she said firmly, “and I suppose we 
would have to — wr to the Gunes and live. We must hurry 
back to dinner now.” 
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But they did not hurry. A rough, dusty wind was beating in from 
the gulf. It swished over the river and snatched at their voices and 
their furs. 

“ Do you know, Miss Jarboe, Wang Cheng isn’t so bad when its dark 
like this; and I say,” he pursued jerkily, “it’s fine for an out-of-the- 
way chap like me to be able to _— the chance of walking and — 
with the right sort of girl—— 

“We must hurry! It’s beginning to rain!” 

“ Guess it’s only spray from the river,” he said softly, panting from 
the excitement of speech-making. 

“TI wouldn’t have thought anything about it,” she told her father 
at dinner, “except that he was so laborious about it. Almost any 
clever young man could tell a half dozen girls in an afternoon that he 
was glad of the chance of being with them, but he was different—so 
ponderously earnest! I believe I like him very much, but I don’t pro- 
fess to understand him. Sometimes I think that he is the veriest boy, 
and again that he is worldly and grown—playing with me because I 
happen to be about.” 

“TI don’t know what he did to get shipped out here like a remittance 
man,” her father remarked carelessly, “ because the Barvennys are rich 


enough to have done better by him, it seems. Anyway, he’s a worker 
and a fighter. Moreover, he’s the breed of a boy to have around in case 
the armies collide in these parts. I’m for Barvenny, Nanine.” 


Winter of a wild, irrevocable sort tore down from the north, sealed 
the river, and sheathed the gulf. The wires brought at last the brutal 
fact of war. Lean, surly, half-frozen troops came over the white eternal 
trail from Europe and applied themselves in the Wang Cheng garrison 
to the steaming soup-kettle and the singing samovar. Milton, of the 
Express, who gained a reputation at Ladysmith and lost an arm at 
Tientsin, reported at Wang Cheng, believing that his credentials and 
previous services would shortly obtain for him mess-room with Alexieff’s 
staff. It was long after winter broke that the great land-columns of the 
invasion began to move and Wang Cheng fell into the path of the 
storm. 

The Chinese were fleeing by hundreds and selling their valuables at 
panic prices. Jarboe, the promoter, a man of innumerable fortunes 
lost and won, could not forbear even against the lawless, checkless 
chances of war. He filled his great go-downs on the river-bank with 
the goods of the fugitives, rented other storehouses, and called in 
every tael at his command, listening with a gambler’s immobility of 
countenance to the bulletins concerning Japanese landings and triumphs 
by sea. Meanwhile the Russo-Chinese Bank grew to regard him 
with disapproval, and the other foreign merchants watched his move- 
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ments in envy and admiration, but resisted the temptation to compete. 
Meanwhile the Manchu bandits, “the scourge of Manchuria,” pressed 
closely and hungrily to the town; and the Chinese Eastern from 
Peking brought in the loot-masters of many breeds who tramp the world 
from spot to spot where law lifts and blood falls. Then the last frantic 
word before the wires were cut was that the Japanese were on the 
Peninsula. 

“There are other roads to Moukden than by the river and Wang 
Cheng,” Jarboe said coolly. “It’s up to luck, anyway, now. I’ve done 
my part. When the Chinese come back they'll have to have their junk 
to begin over on and they'll have to pay for it. This isn’t a labor of 
love with me.” 

Matters culminated. Barvenny was aroused in the gray of a summer 
morning by the galloping of Cossack couriers and the tread of battalions 
moving without song. The movements and commands were not those 
of peace. Ah Fi, his servant, followed him out on the balcony and 
stared sleepily over towards the mountains behind the town. | 

“ Japanee come catchee Lussian,” he muttered. “ Many piecee. 
Japanee men come catchee!” 

Barvenny was glad, but troubled. Wang Cheng was worth while at 
last, but “the Jarboe girl” had kept her word and remained with her 
father. He hurried into Milton’s room and dragged the correspondent 
out of bed. Then he tubbed and shaved while the east upreared itself 
in vast and vivid light. 

“Oh, I say, you Envoy Extraordinary, come out here, you Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and bring your field-glasses,” called Milton, who was 
charging up and down the balcony in glorious spirits and radiant 
pajamas. The Consul joined him, and in the morning glow they saw 
the invader gathered for business about the town—black, circling 
threads upon the distant clay flats, crawling cart-trains upon the hill 
trails, cavalry picket-lines and artillery layouts which the distance made 
appear like rows of foliage plants. 

“The luck of the Irish!” Milton exclaimed. “ And to think that 
they would have kept us out of this!” 

A servant brought up a message from the Russian commander, 
General Tundralovitch, suggesting that Barvenny gather his country- 
men together at the Consulate. The latter ordered Ah Fi to serve tea 
and toast on the “ topside balcony,” and hurried into the street, making — 
his way through the blocked detachments of sullen troops along the 
river to the Jarboe house. 

“Tl be over a little later, Consul,” the promoter said, greeting 





him cheerily. “ Would you mind taking Nanine back with you? She'll 


be down in a moment.” 
The girl appeared with a small brown satchel in her hand. She was 
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pale but marvellously fitted to the eyes of Barvenny. To him the day 
took on a new and sudden seriousness. She grasped his arm firmly, 
and they hurried forward, skirting the gutters to avoid the soldiers. 
The attack screamed over the town. The first battalion volleys from 
the Japanese line crashed like the fall of monster oaks tinder-dry. The 
girl shivered. 

“TI feel—I wish we were children, so we could run,” she gasped. 
“It’s like having a nightmare when you can’t get away.” 

Barvenny laughed. “ We'll be children until we get to the Con- 
sulate—if you say so.” 

“No, no, we're nearly there. The American Consul must not be 
seen running at the first firing.” 

“The American Consul would rather please Miss Jarboe than all 
the Russias,” he stammered. 

It was marvellous to watch. The highways filled and emptied with 
hurrying companies. Many of the men munched black bread as they 
ran. The commands of the officers thrilled forth like songs. A drunken 
captain with unbuttoned blouse and empty scabbard reeled by whim- 
pering. In the square before the Consulate a battery was limbering 
up with savage din. Piece after piece rumbled out of the mess and the 
horses were cursed and whipped into a run for the west ramparts; and 
then came the long-drawn, splitting thunder from the trenches as the 
defenders answered back. The thick, choking air brought the realization 
of war indeed. Leisurely, mightily, the artillery of the Japanese began 
the day’s work in the hill recesses five miles away. The earth rumbled 
complainingly. 

Milton met them at the gate of the Consulate. There was some- 
thing more than a laugh upon his sweating face. “Great, isn’t it?” 
he said lightly. “Don’t be alarmed, Miss Jarboe. You see they’re only 
firing at the outer works, and when they find their range there will be 
still less danger.” 

So he chatted. Barvenny became thoughtful. There was no envy 
in him, but he could not help observing how Miss Jarboe was jockeyed 
into a brighter state of mind by this handy-tongued acquaintance; nor 
could he forget the precipices and silences which his own labored 
speeches had occasioned. The careless aptness of the correspondent 
was uplifted to the dignity of genius in the mind of the Consul. 

His own apartment at the east end of the balcony had been made 
ready for her. As she turned at the door to thank him the words upon 
Barvenny’s lips were flipped away like a bundle of pollen. That instant 
the conquest of the Consul was irrevocable. Her flushed face in the 
doorway; the big, dark eyes, with their rare comparison of fair hair; 
the smile and the word and the world they encompassed—these found 
an abiding place in the midst of the strong and simple elements of his 
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soul. Milton happened upon him a moment later. Barvenny was 
tugging nervously at his collar and sniffing the smoke-tainted air like 
a charger. The correspondent turned a broad grin out towards the 
frenzied firing-line and roared above the guns: 

“ Peking lives again! God is very good. Here comes Ah Fi. We'll 
have a piece of tea all around!” 

The sun, now high, flashed withering spears of heat through the 
smoky pall. The men from the North engaged in the dreadful toil of 
defence felt the added cruelty of the day. Outside there was no sur- 
cease. Instead, the coil tightened, the range perfected, the fire 
augmented. 

“ This afternoon, maybe, or to-morrow at the latest they'll come in,” 
Milton whispered at noon. “ They'll come in like a burning oil-train, 
and we shall have stories—stories !” 

“Remember, we are not unhampered,” Barvenny said in a low 
tone, jerking his face towards the woman’s room. 

Milton pointed familiarly up to the flag above the building. “The 
old girl is on deck, isn’t she? See her shining up there? She'll make 
good when the Japs come in.” 

“ But a shell might——” 

“ Once when I was a small boy the plaster fell upon me when I was 
in bed,” Milton said with a laugh. 

In mid-afternoon a strong wind herded the smoke over the river and 
the lines were revealed. The batteries had slipped down into the hollows 
of the foot-hills and were working with the steady beat of engines. The 
garrison at the west end of the square was crowded with fallen, and the 
square itself held the surplus. The Russian infantry on the battered 
works picked desperately at the half-submerged Japanese line. At 
intervals detachments of the Cossacks spurred into the Chinese quarter 
and whipped and booted forth herds of coolies, who were forced into 
the work of repairing the intrenchments and handling the dead and 
wounded. ‘Two hours before sundown the muzzles of the Japanese 
guns were lifted a trifle, and the shells, which had torn the outer works 
all day, now fell in the town. Fires burst out in the Chinese city. A 
live shell ripped over the Consulate with the scream of a comet. One 
dropped and burst in the crowded square in front of the balcony. A 
horrid fissure rent in life and earth was left when the smoke swept 
away. Barvenny heard a gasp from the woman. She was leaning 
against a pillar before her door. 

“ Go back at once!” he cried. “I cannot have you hurt. They are 
firing into the town.” 

“TI don’t want to be a burden,” she said piteously, “but it’s so hard 
to stay in there alone. I have been in there so long!” 

He pushed her back into the room. From some strained sense of 
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the fitness of things he had remained apart all day, without a thought 
that the solitude could be abhorrent to her. 

“Shall I1?—might I?” he began with an exultant thrill, but he 
remembered with a pang how the chatter of Milton had brightened her 
spirits in the morning, and remembered the silences and precipices 
occasioned by his own faltering speech. 

“ Milt,” he called huskily, “come here, old chap, and talk to Miss 
Jarboe. She’s lonely, and that cut-up down in the Square has sort of 
upset her. I’m—I’m going to take a walk over to the go-downs and tell 
Mr. Jarboe to report for dinner.” 

She did not understand him. Earlier in the day she had expressed 
her gratitude when the Consul had set out for the warehouses to attempt 
to persuade her father; but she was humiliated now. She believed 
that he was consistently endeavoring to avoid her; she was angered at 
herself for acknowledging fears and loneliness; she felt that she was 
horribly in the way. 

“Father should not stay away so,” she said impetuously. “You 
are very good, but you are not called upon to risk your life. I am very 
sorry that we are being such a trouble to you, I am sure.” 

She entered the room hurriedly while Milton took position at the 
doorway. Barvenny found Jarboe at the entrance of the main go-down. 
The latter faced the Consul with a smile. He promised to “turn up 
presently, but hardly in time for dinner.” Barvenny returned reluc- 
tantly, observing that words were worse than useless, since the hard, 
reckless expression in the eyes of the promoter was that of over- 
stimulation. 

No one slept that night. At nerve-racking intervals the artillery 
branch of the Japanese, whose gunners had the range to a nicety, 
dropped shells in the town’s tender places. At dawn the lid already 
hot was lifted entirely, and the city on the Liao braced its line to 
meet the multi-placed and violent bucking of the enemy. 

“They’re coming! They’re coming now!” Milton yelled. 

Through the clearing distances they perceived great masses of 
Japanese disintegrate, strain outward, then flood forward. The artil- 
lery, unmoved, thundered to its last pound of power, while the foot- 
soldiers rushed in. The morning was smoky red. Far to the right, 
from an obscure part of the Russian line where Tundralovitch com- 
manded, a platoon raised its voice in song. Down and around the 
defences like a touched-off string of powder swept the great music, 
rising gloriously above the guns, lifting all souls, encircling the city, 
involving all that was tremendous, tragic, and pitiful of the nation of 
the North. The scream of a beaten moujik, the cry of a wolf-pack on 
the frozen Siberian tundras, the bluster of savage winds through piney 
forests that cracked with cold—all this the wild harmony held, but its 
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iron soul was Defiance. It would seem that the invader must forget 
his war to halt and listen, but the invader was a nation unawakened as 
yet to harmony and proof against all save one single passion, the vitality 
of which was contained in the Tokio palace walls. 

The woman _ stood upon the balcony, her face flushed, her : eyes 
shining. 

“ Better go back a little longer,” Milton called hoarsely. His throat 
was rough with smoke and dust. 

“Yes, yes, but where is Mr. Barvenny ?” 

“ Gone back to the go-downs against my wishes. Your father didn’t 
come and Barvenny wants him here before the fighting in the streets.” 

Milton was angered clear through because of the risk the Consul 
had taken for one who was playing the fool. He had spoken curtly, and 
was sorry when a sob reached his ears from Miss Jarboe’s room. 

The correspondent put off all save the present crucial moment, how- 
ever, and through a field-glass watched the Japanese mass at the western 
defences and strike. The Russians quickly countered and hurled volleys 
and exploded mines in the teeth of the attack. The pulse of the firing 
was lost in a roar. Battle concentration devoured the singing. But the 
invader, stamping down his dead, gained the earthworks, and smoke 
veiled the collision and the shaking piles of human débris on either 
side. 

Milton saw at last a coherent mass of the Island Empire men 
emerge from the formless white; saw the Cossacks draw back and 
throw themselves upon the square that formed for destruction’s sake; 
saw the bayonets of the front-rank Japanese and the lances of the 
cavalry strike at the same instant, the one at a front-ranker’s body, the 
other at the breast of a mount; saw the square obliterated and re- 
formed again and again, like a thing of dreams or magic—until the 
surviving horses were played out and springless, like the steeds of the 
French at Waterloo. 

And high upon its dead the square still stood, while a reinforcing 
torrent tumbled over the embankment, flooding into the places of the 
fallen, stabbing, snarling, increasing—an unwhippable horde! 

A banner of white leaped up above the quarters of Tundralovitch, 
and the silence grew and widened about it as rings in the water where 
a stone has fallen. Ah Fi pulled at Milton’s sleeve and pointed towards 
the river. Following the crooked yellow finger, the correspondent saw 
that Jarboe’s go-downs were in flames. 

The waiting moments were harsh. A sweating Japanese captain 
appeared at the Consulate and announced that Wang Cheng had 
changed hands, but that the fact must not interfere with the honorable 
comings and goings of the illustrious Americans, and hoped that said 
Americans would call upon himself, his troops, or his nation for any 
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favor, however great or small. At the end of an hour Barvenny stag- 
gered in through the gate of the Consulate. His face was blackened, 
his clothing burned and torn. 

“ What, in God’s name, shall I do?” he gasped as Milton’s arms 
closed about him, “ Jarboe would not save himself!” 

Both men heard a light, hurried step upon the stairway. 

Barvenny gripped the other’s arm and whispered intensely: “ Re- 
member, in your story and to all the world, it was a Japanese shell— 
the same that fired the go-downs! She’s coming! God help her stand 
it and help me to tell it!” 

They were nearing Tientsin on the Chinese Eastern ten days later. 
It was the end of the second day in a dingy coach. Miss Jarboe, silent, 
tearless, sat next to the window staring out across the ancient eye- 
torturing levels of China. Barvenny, eager but powerless to assuage, 
gazed at her profile through the dusk with haggard eyes. 

“We will find Milton in Tientsin,” he _ with effort. 

Her reply was inaudible. 

“ Will you return to the States directly?” he asked after a pause. 

“ How can I tell? My home has always been with father.” 

A sordid matter had haunted Barvenny for days—a matter in which 
a lie was the least of many evils. He plunged into it now: “ Forgive 
me for speaking about it, but you know that the burning of the go- 
downs involved a big loss to your father. However, there were several 
thousand taels left for you in my hands.” 

“T had scarcely thought about that yet,” she said, “ but it means a © 
great deal to me. I did not know that he had even spoken to you— 
about me.” 

Barvenny breathed more freely. He had feared questionings. 

On the following morning in Tientsin the above matter was adjusted 
without mishap, and at noon Miss Jarboe boarded the Tung Shing, a 
Yellow Sea coaster, which lay at the Bund ready to clear for Chefoo and 
Shanghai. On the upper deck, by the engine-room hatch, they parted. 
Barvenny took her hand, looked into her upturned face, heard vaguely 
her unsteady words of gratitude, tried to speak, but failed utterly— 
appalled by her grief and his own. He turned away in a dull, drugged 
fashion. The groping numbness left him as he descended the gangway, 
and Barvenny entered the fire-pits of pain. 

Milton found him several hours afterwards at the Astor Club when 
the Tung Shing was sliding down the vile Peiho towards the Taku Bar. 
The correspondent had come to believe that in Barvenny he had found 
one of the rarest vintages of men and he was deeply touched. All 
things were made clear because he forced the Consul to eat and drink 
and talk. It was after nine in the evening when he leaned across the 
table and placed his hand upon Barvenny’s wrist, saying,— 
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“ Permit me to say it, old chap, but you were wrong in not telling 
her about it.” 

“ But her bereavement——” 

“Remember, Barvenny, that she is alone in the world-and that you 
have passed through a siege together.” 

“Don’t cut me up, Milt, please. The Tung Shing has sailed.” 

“ Say, hang around here for awhile, I’ll be back,” the correspondent 
said, suddenly rising. It was nearly eleven when he returned. He 
ordered wine before speaking. 

“T’ve been busy,” he remarked. “If Mrs. Milton were here she 
could explain things sweetly and correctly, and you wouldn’t notice 
that anyone had butted in. Now, China is blue and heart-hungry 
enough without you cluttering her up any more. You will go down the 
river to-night. Look here——” 

He spread out a Taku telegram, and Barvenny read:. “ The Tung 
Shing cannot cross the Taku Bar before daylight.” 

“T’ve been hung up there twice myself, and I thought there was a 
chance,” Milton went on. “I’ve taken the liberty to engage a launch. 
It will be down at the wharf at midnight. Drink up; I’m choking!” 


Barvenny climbed from the launch aboard the Tung Shing before 
dawn and paced the deck, watching the lights of the Taku forts. The 
sentences of the tale which ran through his brain were never twice the 
same. When it was light and the Chinese crew were making ready for 
the moment of high tide the Consul sent his card to Miss Jarboe. She 
appeared a few minutes later. 

“Come around by the engine-room hatch out of the wind,” he 
said. 

In the lee of the huge funnel he faced her with bared head. The 
woman’s face was turned away, with her eyes upon the murky sea 
distances. 

“It won’t be so bad even if you tell me I’m wrong to speak this 
way,” he began huskily. “ Now that I’ve found you again, I’ve got to 
tell you. When I thought of you going farther and farther away yes- 
terday without me having told you, it seemed to tear the light out of 
my eyes and brain. I know you are close to a tragedy and that you 
are going home, but we—we have passed through a siege together. You 
must know that I love you—that you are the right girl. That’s all— 
only it has grown more and more since I first saw you, until it’s all 
T am!” 

Her face did not turn in from the sea. She did not answer. Her 
right hand bore her handkerchief to her eyes; her left moved slowly, 


tremblingly towards Barvenny’s. 


THE SHREWDNESS OF HAW- 
KINS 


By Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 
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AWKINS was an acknowledged power in municipal affairs. The 
H acknowledgment was only tacit, but the homage was complete. 
He was the municipal reporter for the Times—which meant 
that day in and day out he hung upon the heels of Woodville’s city 
officials, with eye wide open and ear close to the ground. It was the 
manner of his task to make the daily rounds of the municipal offices in 
the great City Hall, dropping in for a friendly word with the Treasurer, 
a passing pleasantry with the clerk, a story here, a joke there, but 
always with a cheery smile and a hearty hand-grasp. Hawkins was an 
unusually good reporter. He knew the City Hall and the municipal 
machine as no one else knew it. He presaged every move of the game 
in advance and cast the die for good or evil. The very natural result, 
as suggested above, was that Hawkins became an acknowledged power 
in municipal circles. He had run to earth more than one political high- 
wayman—with the result that the schemers feared him. He knew the 
charter and the ordinances and the Council procedure by heart—with 
the result that his advice was of exceptional value. There was no 
question about it, Hawkins was a power—and Hawkins knew it. 

The morning after the Mayor had announced the appointment of 
Sam Parks to be City Assessor Hawkins dropped into the new official’s 
office to cement the acquaintance which had been theretofore but of a 
passing nature. Parks sat before his desk, puffing contentedly upon a 
long, black cigar. One hand—the one holding the smoking weed—was 
extended at full length along the ledge of the desk. The thumb of the 
other hand was tucked beneath the armhole of a multi-colored vest, ex- 
ceptionally well displayed by the rotundity of the stomach which it 
sheathed. Hawkins blew into the office like a strong wind which com- 
mands unchallenged entrance. He knew Parks by reputation to be a 
ward politician from head to heel—and ward politicians are always 
good-natured when they are safely ensconced in a three thousand five 
hundred dollar job with no labor involved other than the work of draw- 
ing the salary. Hence Hawkins was sure of his man. He flung his 
straw hat into one chair and rushed over to the embryo Assessor and 
grasped him by the hand as though he had been a friend of years. 
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“The Mayor couldn’t have suited me better,” he said with a smile 
which fairly bubbled over with the spirit of good-fellowship. “The 
Mayor couldn’t have suited me better if he had given me the place my- 
self. Congratulations, Parks. I know we’ll be good friends.” 

Parks admired Hawkins’s smile. It was evident from the warmth 
of the reception which he returned. Parks was fifty years of age. Haw- 
kins was scarcely twenty-four. Yet they were at once upon @ common 
ground. 

“JT think myself the Mayor showed pretty good sense,” replied Parks 
complacently, reaching into the bottom drawer of his desk for his initia- 
tory box of cigars—a time-honored custom, by the way, which no new 
official had ever disregarded with impunity. 

“ Campaign cigars?” queried Hawkins in mock suspicion, drawing 
the cigar beneath his nose and then eying it questioningly. He reached 
into the Assessor’s desk and helped himself to a match. “ Well, Parks,” 
he rambled on, drawing the match across the bottom of his chair and 
lighting the cigar, “don’t suppose you know anything to-day that’s fit 
to print, do you?” 

“ Well, not exactly,” replied the new official after a moment’s silence. 
He traced the pattern in the carpet with the toe of his shoe medita- 
tively. Then he went on: “Say, Hawkins, I want some information 
and I guess you’re just the man to put me on. I notice you even know 
what part of his desk an Assessor keeps his matches in. You ought to 
know a few other things too.” 

“ At your service,” replied the newspaperman. “I know a few 
things about this business.” 

“ Haven’t I got a lot of power here?” was the first query. 

“More than the Mayor,” was the positive response as Hawkins 
swung one leg over the arm of his chair and directly faced his host. 
“ There’s only one Assessor according to the Woodville charter. You’re 
it. What you say about taxes goes. Of course, people can appeal to 
the Council. But what’s that amount to? You know how much good 
that would do ’em with the Council lined up with your crowd in power 
the way it is now. I tell you, Parks, you pretty nearly own th’ town.” 

“ Just what I thought,” replied Parks, jumping to his feet and 
taking Hawkins by the arm. “Come in here !”—jerking his thumb over 
his shoulder towards the private office. “We may as well get together 
right now. I’ve got a little business proposition to lay before you.” 

Hawkins followed with avidity. He scented a good story for the 
Times. Such trails Hawkins never left. But Parks’s first remark after 
the inner door had been securely locked shattered all hope in this direc- 


tion. 





“First of all,” he said, with one hand on Hawkins’s shoulder, . 
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“ promise me on the square that you'll not say a word to ‘eatieee soul 
about what I am going to tell you.” 

Hawkins looked up quickly. He gave a surprised little whistle: 

“Is this some more of your deviltry, Parks?” he answered, with an 
insinuating reference to the Assessor’s past record. } 

“Call it what you may. It’s for my good and for your, good. It’s 
money in my pocket and it’s money in yours. You may lose a roll of 
long green if you don’t listen.” 

“ Like the two thousand dollars I lost this spring because I didn’t 
have any potatoes to sell when the potato market was up,” interrupted 
Hawkins sarcastically. 

“ Have I your pledge?” insisted Parks. 

“Go ahead!” replied Hawkins, leaning forward and eying the As- 
sessor keenly. 

“Tn a nutshell—I’m going to run the People’s Gas Company out of 
business,” blurted out Parks, beating the knuckles of his left hand with 
the fingers of his right. 

“ Out of business!” repeated Hawkins in blank amazement. 

“ Exactly. But it isn’t necessary to holler quite so loud, is it? I’m 
going to double their assessments for city and highway taxes this sum- 
mer. They can appeal to the Council till they’re black in the face. It 
won’t do ’em any good. I guess that'll hit ’em pretty hard.” 

The look of surprise on Hawkins’s face actually suggested admira- 
tion for the audacity of the schemer’s plot. 

“What's the object?” he queried-after another astonished whistle. 

Parks demurred. He puffed meditatively a moment on his cigar. 
He picked up the glass paper-weight from a mass of correspondence on 
his desk and thoughtfully studied the photograph of Niagara Falls on 
the reverse side. He kicked the spittoon once or twice in silence and 
then evidently resolved: to'unburden everything. 

“You know their fitinehise expires next January?” he began. 

Hawkins nodded. He began to smell the rat. 

“Well, this is preliminary to getting their franchise. I’m working 
for the Consolidated Gas Company—the trust; they want to add Wood- 
ville to their string. See?” 

Hawkins saw. He did not reply for a moment. He was trying to 
figure out what use he ought to make of this startling information thus 
thrust into his hands so unexpectedly. Parks interrupted the silence 
first. 

“Now, Hawkins, my boy, I suppose you are wondering where you 
come in. You’re going to be our mouth-piece, so io speak. We aren’t 
afraid that the company can get away from our double assessment. We 
aren’t afraid but what we can beat ’em in the Council for a franchise. 
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That’s not the point. The idea is that we don’t want the people to 
holler. We want them satisfied. See what I’m driving at?” 

“You want me to write some stuff about the poor service of the 
company, the poison forced through the pipes with the gas, the dishon- 
est meters, the fact that the People’s isn’t paying half enough taxes, and 
all that. That’s my lay, isn’t it?” asked Hawkins. 

“ Exactly ! Exactly!” answered Parks, rubbing his hands together in 
satisfaction. “I knew you’d be my man.” 

Hawkins winced. But he braced himself to play the game through 
to the last trump. ‘“ And—a—compensation ?” he suggested. 

“Oh, that'll be all right. Say five hundred dollars cash and five 
thousand dollars in the new company’s bonds.” 

“ Five hundred cash—when ?” 

“This week, as soon as the Consolidated’s man gets here.” 

“Well, that seems to be fair—if you'll put it down in black and 
white.” 

Again Parks demurred. He said he was afraid of documentary evi- 
dence. “Nasty things, these written agreements!” he urged. “ Always 
bobbing up at the wrong time. Always laying low to grab you by the 
throat when you need fresh air the most. Nasty things! Nasty things, 
Hawkins.” 

“ Down in black and white,” repeated Hawkins, “ or it’s no bargain.” 

Parks nervously fumbled with the paper-weight. For the hundredth 
time during the interview he gazed into the mists of Niagara Falls. For 
the hundredth time he viciously kicked the spittoon. “ All right!” he 
finally agreed, grabbing up his pen and hastily scribbling off the agree- 
ment. 

The men shook hands. Parks suggested that it might be well to 
start the ball rolling at once. Hawkins agreed. Then the conspirators 
separated, Hawkins stopping outside the door long enough to hurriedly 
scan the slip of paper upon which the new Assessor had jotted down his 
bribe. He studied it a moment in speculative silence. It was not the 
first time he had been approached. His reputation for keeping secrets 
had always stood him in excellent stead in obtaining inside pointers on 
news stories of substantial worth. To maintain this invaluable reputa- 
tion he could not jeopardize it by the admission of a single bit of com- 
promising knowledge. Parks knew this when he drew Hawkins into his 
private office. Hawkins knew it as he meditated upon the possible 
developments. 

He decided to let these developments take their own course, inci- 
dentally boosting them along by writing the story the new Assessor had 
suggested. When he turned it in to the City Editor he had strong mis- 
givings as to whether it would pass the scrutiny of the copy-reader and 


escape his merciless blue pencil. It was rabid to a degree. It was a . 
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deep draft upon Hawkins’s imagination. Yet it was none the less 
readable. 

The City Editor went through it in silence to the last word. Then 
he went back to the first page and studied that again. He scrawled aim- 
lessly upon his blotter with his blue pencil, his eyes looking completely 
over the edge of the desk, and with a far-away expression, as though he 
were weighing the value of Hawkins’s story. Finally he called the City 
Hall man to his desk. 

“ How long since city gas has been poisonous, Hawkins?” he asked. 
And before an answer could be given, “ And how long since these kicks 
have been going in about bogus meter readings ?”—turning to the second 
page of Hawkins’s copy,—“ and where did you get this idea of doubling 
the tax values? Pretty belligerent, isn’t it? You want to remember the 
gas company is a heavy advertiser.” 

“Yes; but the story’s pretty straight, chief,’ Hawkins replied. 
“T’ve had my ear to the ground for three weeks. This is the first de- 
velopment. It’s the sign of a breaking storm. Furthermore, it’s a 
scoop. There’s nothing libellous there, so I’d suggest that you let it go 
through so we can be in on the finale.” 

The story did appear. It created more than a mild sensation. Un- 
consciously Hawkins had hit a nail squarely on the head. Roused to an 
appreciation of their wrongs, the people did begin to raise their cry of 
protest. Its wail arose in no unmistakable terms. It meant danger to 
the People’s Gas Company and their annual assessment, and particularly 
to their chances for a renewed franchise. As soon as their general 
manager reached his desk he ’phoned the Times and called for Haw- 
kins. It was a hurry call and asked for the City Hall man with*the 
least possible delay. Hawkins was expecting it—he had played the 
game before. He responded with characteristic alacrity and with his 
usual supply of diplomacy. 

The gas magnate, Withey by name, received him most cordially, lead- 
ing him by the hand into the innermost sanctuary. Here, spread out in 
full view upon his deek, was a copy of the Morning Times, Hawkins’s 
gas article surrounded with a bold blue pencil tracing. When the men 
were seated Withey pointed to the paper. 

“ Where’d you get that stuff from?” he asked severely. 

“From an authentic source,” replied Hawkins boldly, determined 
first of all to break the hauteur of the magnate’s manner and speech. 

“Who told you?” he insisted sternly. 

“A man on the inside,” replied the reporter. 

Withey nodded his head from side to side negatively several times. 

“Tt won’t do, Hawkins,” he said,—“ it won’t do.” 

“What won’t do?” replied Hawkins evasively. 

“This hold-up game!” declared Withey with some heat. Then, at 
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once cooling, he added with perfect suavity, “It’s no more to your in- 
terest than it is to mine and the gas company’s.” 

“Facts are facts,” replied Hawkins in assumed positiveness. 

“Yes, but: there are always two ways to present facts, my dear fel- 
low,” interrupted the gas magnate, leaning forward towards Hawkins’s 
chair and tapping the ledge of his desk earnestly with his forefinger. 
A moment’s silence, then he added: “ Hawkins, I’ve been looking you 
up. I’m told you can be relied upon to act with discretion and to keep 
a secret. Is that right?” 

“T think it is, sir,” replied the newspaperman. “I don’t think I 
ever betrayed a confidence. But please don’t understand that this means 
I am a party to——” 

“TI understand! I understand!” again interrupted Withey. He 
rose from his chair and looked into the outer office, locking the door as 
he returned. “We won’t beat around the bush,” he said. “Our com- 
pany has been fearing something like this for some time. We can’t 
afford to have it repeated. We don’t care so much about the present 
effect, but it’s our franchise. You know we want a renewal in per- 
petuity next January. We've got to build up to it right now. We’ve 
got to have a field manager, so to speak. We've got to have this sort of 
thing written from our viewpoint. I don’t mean misrepresentation. - I 
mean written our way—that’s all. I believe you are the man to maké 
or break us. I never supposed before that a newspaper reporter could — 
hold the balance of power. I’ll admit you do. Can we interest you in 
giving us—say—a fair show?” 

“T always like to be on,” replied Hawkins, again evasive. 

“Well, I’ll trust you,” returned Withey. Further silence, during 
which the gas magnate nervously swung back and forth in his revolving 
office-chair. He seemed at a loss for a proper introduction. Finally he 
blurted out the whole thing. “ We’re laying our wires to get that fran- 
chise renewed. You know that. What those plans may be it isn’t neces- 
sary for me to say. It’s a case of the use of —a—of—a gentle persuasion. 
Yes, let us call it gentle persuasion. Now you are circulating around 
every day in municipal circles. It wouldn’t do for you not to be with 
us. It would be dangerous for us—of no profit to you. There’s no rea- 
son in the world why we shouldn’t be mutual gainers by the deal. Now 
—a—what—a—would you—-a—say—a—to—a—well, let me see—say 
—a—to a place on our regular salary rolls from now until January at— 
a—say—a—fifty dollars a week. Yes; we'll put it at fifty. Under- 
stand me, this is in no sense a bribe. I trust you have sufficient confi- 
dence in me to know that I would not stoop to such a means——” 

“To such a word, Mr. Withey,” corrected Hawkins sarcastically. 

“To such a means of action,” he continued, disregarding the inter- 
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ruption. “You know what I want. I think we’ve said enough. What 
do you say?” 

“T should say you wanted a mighty valuable service and weren't 
willing to pay more than about fifty per cent. of its inventoried worth,” 
replied Hawkins promptly, fingering the blue-pencilled page of the paper 
upon which stood forth in bold letters of black the compromising head- 
line of the article which had appeared in the morning edition. “ And, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Withey,” he continued in mock seriousness, “ al- 
though I am in the habit of keeping secrets, I am not in the habit of 
keeping bribe money.” 

Withey was visibly impressed. Hawkins’s apparent lukewarmness 
only whetted the magnate’s desire to close a deal with him. “I’m not 
offering you the fifty to influence your articles,” he argued. “ I’m offer- 
ing it to you because we want you as our field officer—our scout. Yes, 
that’s the word. That’s what we'll put you on the pay-rolls: ‘ Hawkins, 
Scout, fifty dollars.’ Come now, my boy, what do you say? Remember, 
fifty per don’t grow on every bush.” 

“ Neither do gas franchises,” replied Hawkins with a smile. 

“Well, we won’t bandy words,” Withey said, bringing his clenched 
fist down upon his desk with determination. “Is it a bargain?” 

-‘“T presume I can have a written agreement?” suggested the news- 
paperman. “Gas magnates’ memories are conveniently defective some- 
times, you know.” 

“ Now, my dear fellow,” wheedled Withey, “ really, I couldn’t put it 
down on paper. That would be infernally dangerous. Think of the 
risk you would be running too! You’d be stuck red-handed—caught 
with the goods on your person.” 

“ Well, between the two risks, I’ll choose the lesser,” returned Haw- 
kins. “ Down in black and white or the agreement don’t go!” 

Withey beat his front teeth with his thumb-nail nervously. He 
pulled the lobe of his ear meditatively. He turned the end of his sandy 
mustache into his mouth and chewed thoughtfully upon the scraggly 
hair. He swung back and forth in his revolving-chair in evident inde- 
cision. Hawkins, eying him keenly, noted the indecision, and, picking 
up the blue-pencilled copy of the morning paper, threw it back upon his 
desk beneath his very eyes. It was the last straw. The magnate hastily 
scrawled a few figures across the back of an envelope, signing it in the 
company name. : 

“ There you are,” he cried, thrusting the memorandum in Hawkins’s 
face. “ Our pay-day is Tuesday. Envelopes at the cashier’s desk.” 

Hawkins carefully studied the slip of paper. He at once noted the 
company signature, almost unintelligible in its indistinctness. “ Put 
your name under the company signature, will you, Withey?” he asked. 
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“ And write it so you’d know it if you ever saw it again. I’m not going 
to preserve this for a war-map or anything of that sort, you know.” 

Without argument, but with irritation shown in every nervous twitch 
of his fingers, Withey complied. Hawkins carefully folded up the 
amended agreement and stowed it away in his wallet. “You will hear 
from me in the morning,” he said as they shook hands and separated. 

When Hawkins was safely ensconced in his den he laughed long and 
loud. In fact, his boisterousness aroused his room-mate to a heated in- 
quiry as to the cause of the noisy intrusion. “To the victor belongs the 
spoils!” he sung over and over again. “ Who'd ever think that I—little 
me—would ever have the General Manager of the People’s Gas Company 
and the personal representative of the Gas Trust in the palm of my 
‘ hand! But here they are!” He held out the flattened palm of one 
hand and danced the fingers of the other upon it in mock derision. 
“ Punch and Judy!” he laughed. “ Do others before they do you! Gen- 
tle persuasion !” , 

Stopping in his mad flight around the room at the tiny smoking- 
table, he filled the bow] of his bull-dog pipe to overflowing. He drew 
a match across the sole of his shoe, lit the tobacco, and seated himself 
before his handsome mahogany desk. “ Here’s where I play the trumps 
I’ve been saving for a rainy day!” he muttered to himself as he caught 
up a pen and in bold hand first addressed a letter to Parks, the City 
Assessor. The note was short and concise, but its tenor was unmistak- 


able: 


. 


“ My peak Parks: I am no longer with the Times. After 
being honored with your confidence, I was approached in a 
similar vein by a gentleman of opposing ideas and plans. You 
will understand that with this inside information of the ways 
and means of the two corporations after the Woodville gas 
franchise it would have been extremely embarrassing for me 
to have retained my newspaper position and at the same time 
to have preserved silence. For your own guidance in the 
future, I will say to you that I am promoting a local company 
to bid for this franchise. I shall be inclined to deal charitably 
with the proposition you made to me—unless your superiors 
insist on bidding for this franchise. I shall preserve the 
memorandum which you so kindly signed up for me until I 
am assured that my local combination will be unopposed in 
the Council next January for this gas franchise. In closing 
I present you with my compliments; but permit me to advise 
that in the future you measure men’s honesty by some other 
scale than the one you applied to me. Very truly, 

“ HAWKINS.” 


Then followed a similar note to Withey, of the People’s Gas Co. . 
pany. It was much in the same vein, although Hawkins could not re- 
sist the opportunity of making a few caustic comments upon the 
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chances the magnate took in undertaking to secure franchise interests 
through the use of money. He put a little more time and thought into 
the Withey letter. It ran as follows: 


“ My peak WITHEY: I hold a written memorandum from 
you offering to influence my action as reporter for the Times 
by the payment of a subsidy in the form of a bribe salary. I 
know it will be a surprise to you to know that I hold a written 
memorandum of similar purport from the only other corpora- 
tion who would possibly be considered your opponent for the 
Woodville Gas Company. Under the circumstances, it would 
have been extremely embarrassing for me to have retained 
my reportorial position and at the same time maintain the 
integrity of your confidence. I have therefore this day re- 
signed. For your own guidance in the future, however, and 
as some return for your flattering confidence, permit me to say 
to you that I am promoting a local company to bid for this 
franchise. I shall be inclined to deal charitably with the bribe 
proposition you laid before me—unless you insist on asking for 
a renewal of this franchise. In that event I shall deem it my 
duty as a citizen to make public the memorandum, signed by 
you personally, which you so kindly favored me with. I 
shall preserve the memorandum pending developments. I shall 
hope that my local corporation will be unopposed. In closing 
permit me to offer one bit of advice—all newspaper men are 
not highwaymen. You erred in judging us by gas standards. 
Yours for gas, 





“ HAWKINS.” 





We may now jump to January, and only a word is necessary in out- 
lining the sequel. Hawkins became absolute dictator of the Woodville 
gas situation. Parks did double the assessment on the People’s Com- 
pany plant, but he did it at Hawkins’s direction and because Withey 
wanted some tangible excuse for withdrawing from the contest for a 
renewed franchise. The Consolidated—the trust—was never heard from 
further. The franchise went by unanimous vote at the first Council ses- 
sion in January to the gas company which was born of the shrewdness 
of Hawkins—and in which the shrewdness of Hawkins entered as an 
asset to the extent of half of the issue of common stock. 
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A PATH 
BY MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


| | E sought the whither of all life for long, 






And drifted on an aimless, treacherous main; 
Hopeless at last, he turned to labor’s song, 
When lo, across the deeps a way was plain. 








AN ALPINE MORNING 
By Dr. Charles C. Abbott 


Author of ‘‘ Travels in a Tree-Top,” ‘‘The Birds About Us,” etc. 
$ 


Y so much as the thickness of a pane of glass we may be kept hope- 
B lessly far from the actuality of Nature. He whom we pass by 
unheeded is but a man to us, but when we stop and shake his 
band and, eye meeting eye, we say, “I am glad to have met you,” we 
are face to face with a friend. So is it when we are out-of-doors. It is 
not enough to walk the length of any beaten path or make a short cut 
across untrodden fields. Nature is there, it is true, but not as a friend, 
but a stranger. We can never stand as far aloof from Nature as she 
forever stands aloof from us. We think too highly of ourselves and too 
lightly of that upon which we are irremediably dependent, hence that 
widespread ignorance that matters nothing to Nature, but everything to 
ourselves. The seasons come and go; winter’s austerity and summer’s 
genial ways are not solely for man’s welfare. They were the way of the 
world before man appeared and will continue long after man has van- 
ished. 

Humility befits us, and never more so than when we venture to de- 
termine what of the day just ushered in; what of such an Alpine morn- 
ing as this, when frost encrystals every leafless bough, and every with- 
ered blade of grass glitters as if heavy with diamonds. We know what 
it means in a plain, prosaic way—that the moisture has congealed, that 
the brook is ice-bound, and the drifting sands of summer are now firm as 
any rock; but this is really not enough to know. We soon learn, if we 
so desire, that we are not the only living creatures abroad on such a day. 
We have company, for there is reason to believe that even crystals are 
not inanimate. It was an absurdity, not long ago, to speak of “ living 
crystals :” not so now. The researches of physicists have added a new 
chapter to the “ fairy-tales of Science.” But Tennyson here had better 
be misquoted that no mistake arise. Rather the “long results” of 
Science and the rest of it all, the fairy-tales of Time. 

Perhaps we are not as good as our grandfathers, but we know more, 
and would extend our horizon still further if we did not so persistently 
simply take a walk, but instead boldly plunge into the fields, ready to 
greet whatsoever we meet in the spirit of fellowship. Man is not so in- 
finitely high and wild life so infinitely low that the chasm cannot be 
bridged. Deny ratiocinative power to the nimble hawk and hold that the 
frightened snow-birds are impelled only by blind instincts: what mat- 
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ters it? They are companionable if we so will it, and that of itself 
makes glorious an Alpine morning. We only think of the cold when we 
are too lazy to think of anything else. Visions of the fireside will cease 
to pursue when we have the faith of the birds and keep warm after their 
fashion, accepting the conditions as we find them and ceasing to be re- 
fined equatorial savages become sensible Eskimos. — 

No laboratory or museum is so complete a microcosm that the 
macrocosm can be safely ignored. The specialist amid his glass jars 
may sneer at the unmethodical rambler, but whose is the wider horizon? 
Carcasses may keep intact in formaline or alcohol, and learned labels 
smack of profound knowledge, but where is that subtle something that 
came into being with the body and which gave it that blessed charm 
which enraptures the lover of the out-door world? Perhaps it counts 
for less than bone or muscle; but let it remain an open question that 
he who loves the living creature may have some ground for being its 
champion. 

An Alpine morning. The microscope may trace no movement in 
these omnipresent crystals now, but they glow with color, are flushed 
with warmth. The sunbeams make merry with their many faces. The 
fields are not suffused with light, but rainbow dust. It is a fairy world 
into which I have rudely thrust my awkward self. But living crystals 
alone may not suffice. We who crave companionship on such a mighty 
scale call for nearer kin, and not in vain. I would that the mystery of 
a bird might be forever solved. No one, I dare aver, has seen until to- 
day, in these fields, those lively buntings of the north, the white and 
mottled “ Snow Flakes” of New England. 

It would be comforting to have someone tell us how these birds of 
another zoélogic zone knew that conditions to their tastes here awaited 
them. The explanations, to date, do not explain. They fill the void 
with words instead of facts, and we are still left to wonder whether these 
arctic buntings fled before a storm or journeyed with it and can do no 
more. Such rare visitors and the movements of our proper door-yard 
birds have given rise to many a “ weather-proverb,” and there it rests. 
The truth is yet afar off, but our interest never ceases. Suggestions have 
their brief day and are relegated to oblivion, or are kept alive by the 
charlatans who delude the masses. 

These irregular appearances of certain birds have nothing to do 
with migration, which has been scientifically studied and, in great meas- 
ure, explained, but rather with that sudden coming and going of all 
birds with which we are familiar. That the weather has its influence 
on animal life is evident to all, but foreknowledge and its concomitant, 
foretelling, is not unlikely a peculiarly human attribute. On the other 
hand, birds can scarcely be denied intimations of approaching changes, 
or a forefeeling that influences their movements. That atmospheric con- 
dition which makes an aneroid possible and sends the mercury up and 
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down its thirty and odd inches of tubing may well play upon a bird’s 
feathers. The result is noticed and the cause ignored, and upon the 
former has been founded the “ saying” which had its value in the eyes 
of our ancestors. 

It is strange that, days like these, prosy thoughts should intrude 
upon us. Such crystalline outlook should give rise to crystalline 
thought. Should! but poets are not commonplace creatures, present on 
all occasions. The glowing spirit of a cloudless day, the wheat sifted 
from the tares, the gold from the dross, the soul from the body—not all 
this can help the plain man who yearns for that beyond his reach and so 
is cursed, not blessed. Let these snow-buntings play the poet’s part. 

Theirs is no machine-like method of entering upon any scene before 
them. The snow, the ice, the crackling twigs as they rattled in the 
breeze, were nothing to stare at really, as I was staring. These birds 
were one with every sight and sound, living fruit of the perfected win- 
ter. Their white feathers glistened as veritable flakes falling among 
the trees. They twittered too in tune with the ringing of the brittle 
ice: one with Nature, as birds ever are, and in nothing alien, as man in 
all things is. As well separate the bits of a mosaic as take these bunt- 
ings from the scene. Not they alone, but snow, frost, blue sky, and rosy 
light were a whole that nothing could surpass, and how vain the hope 
that one may tell its story! Words ever fail us when we need them 
most. 

Nothing could have been more suggestive of freedom than each one 
of these birds, yet, as it proved, there was a bond among them that not 
one disregarded. Their happiness was in association. A sharp alarm- 
note sounded, and as one they rose into the air and were gone. A 
strange feeling of loneliness came over me. Crystals are relations of too 
remote degree—beautiful, indeed, but we lack the skill to interpret their 
message. Not so the bird. Our heart goes out to it, notwithstanding 
never a truer line was written than this: 

“ There is no more exquisite poetry in the world than that which lies 
in certain departments of science, and there is nothing more poetic in 
science than a garden of these frail, strange, exquisite ice-plants, com- 
posed only of frozen dew, arranging itself in leaf and flower forms and 
glittering like burnished and frosted silver in the sunlight of an Alpine 


morning.” s 


RAIN-SONGS 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


HE rain streams down like harp-strings from the sky; 

1 The wind, that world-old harpist, sitteth by; 
And ever as he sings his low refrain, 

He plays upon the harp-strings of the rain. 












A. WAR-TIME EVANGELINE 
By Marion Harland 


Author of ‘‘Fis Great Self,” ‘Literary Hearthstones,” etc. 
3 


T eighteen, if one has had a normal childhood and girlhood, life is 
A still so new that a Party is an Occasion. At twenty-five, one 
alludes to it as a Function. 

The Party to which I was bound on that particular evening in early 
April deserved a capital letter on its own account. 

Mrs. William Foushee Ritchie, who, as Anna Cora Mowatt, had had 
an international reputation as actress and beautiful woman, held her 
modest salon in conservative old Richmond. There was always some- 
thing to do, and to hear, and to see when she summoned friends to be 
her guests. Her winning personality and gracious hospitality made 
her tasteful cottage in a quiet cross-street a popular resort for aristo- 
cratic citizens and distinguished visitors to the mid-Southern town. 

There would be celebrities there to-night, imported and native. 
Among the former were Edward Everett and the philanthropic banker, 
Corcoran, of Washington; among the latter, Governor Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, and Thomas Lowndes Yancey, of Alabama, all to become notable 
names in a struggle of which nobody, save far-seeing and scheming 
politicians, had begun to talk or dream. When one is eighteen and 
provincial, a Celebrity also demands a capital letter. 

I was later in arriving than I would have been had I known more 
of the world and its by-laws. Being, as I have confessed, provincial, 
I dreaded being an early arrival, and overshot the conventional golden 
mean. Society-wise, I had much to learn. 

Slipping up the stairs to the dressing-room to lay off my wraps, and 
slipping noiselessly down, fan and bouquet in hand, I stood on the 
threshold of the drawing-room when I was arrested by the measured . 
cadence of a familiar voice. 

The hostess gave no public readings after her marriage except for 
charities, and recitations nowhere except in her own house and at his- 
toric Lower Brandon, the home of her husband’s sister. To-night, at 
Mr. Everett’s request, she was reading selections from the then new 
poem, “ Evangeline.” I stepped back out of the range of the eyes of 
those who crowded the parlors and waited. Often as I had heard her 
recite, and well as I knew the lines now upon her lips, I listened with 
keen delight to the rich music of her perfectly modulated tones and the 
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exquisite elocution that brought out every shade of the poet’s mean- 


It was not then the caprice of an inattentive spirit that moved me 
to take a framed picture from the table against which I leaned and to 
look at it. 

It was an ambrotype, marvellously well done, and the likeness of a 
marvellously handsome young man. I thought it then, and for many 
years thereafter, the handsomest face my eyes ever rested upon. The 
features were regular, clear-cut, and fine; the eyes, full of life and 
light, looked straight, fearlessly, and kindly into mine; the beautiful 
lips, the spirited poise of the head—all were instinct with the very joy 
of being. 

Daily Bible-reading from my babyhood had interfused my mind 
with Scriptural imagery and language. The words which sprang to my 
lips at my first sight of Charley Carter’s picture were,— 

“ Rejoice, oh young man, in thy youth!” 

Strength, youth, and beauty—such as vivified form and face—were 
matter for rejoicing. He looked like one who gloried in the superb 
triumvirate. 

With the full intentness of my subconscious self I hearkened to the 
melodious waves of speech flowing out to me from the inner room: 


“ Daughter, thy words are not idle, nor are they to me without meaning. 
Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy that betrays where the anchor is hidden; 
Therefore, trust to thy heart and to what the world calls illusions.” 


My eyes still studied the pictured face, the rhythmic melody, 
“keeping time! time! time!” with the rise and fall of my heart, when 
a young girl glided from the crowd that hung upon the reader’s lips, 
moved, swiftly and soundlessly, up to me and held out her hand. 

Without a word I took it and met her smiling welcome with re- 
sponsive recognition. I had laid the ambrotype down at her approach 
and she did not seem to notice that I had been looking at it. Side by 
side we stood, neither speaking, until the reading ceased, and the clamor 
of voices, praiseful and congratulatory, filled the rooms. Then she 
said : 

“ We should know each other without a formal introduction. I am 
Belle Douthat. Mrs. Ritchie has often spoken to me of you. I am 
spending a few days with her.” 

Two hours later, the older guests having dispersed, the hostess 
would have us two girls sit down by the fire and “ talk it over.” We 
were in the full flow of chat when Mr. Ritchie came in from the hall, 
the framed ambrotype in his hand. 

“My dear wife, you show generous confidence in the honesty of 
your guests in leaving this on the table out there, where a dozen appre- 
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ciative young maidens must have passed it. Have you seen it?” he 
added abruptly, holding it before my eyes. 

I grew absurdly hot all over. My cheeks flamed into silly scarlet. 
My laugh was awkward as I took the picture and feigned to inspect it 
as for the first time. 

Not until two o’clock next morning did I reflect upon the proba- 
bility that Belle Douthat had seen me with it in my hand when she 
came out into the hall. 

“Who is it?” I asked as awkwardly as I had laughed. 

Mr. Ritchie answered : 

“The best fellow in the State of Virginia! Charley Carter, the 
son of my very dear old friend, Bob Carter, of Lancaster County—and 
an especial pet with Mrs. Ritchie. He brought her that picture to-day. 
How she happened to leave it lying around loose at the mercy of covetous 
young women I don’t understand. He wanted to stay all the evening, 
but he had another engagement and had to leave early. You may have 
met him at the door. He had just gone when you came in.” 

“T was not so fortunate!” I gave another sickly little laugh and 
something stuck queerly in my throat. I had a preposterous sense of 
personal loss. A good that I ought to have had eluded me. 

I had never considered myself a susceptible young person, albeit 
addicted to the pursuit and worship of ideals. The sight of that 
picture had moved me unaccountably. 

It was not only that the eyes gazed directly and with subtle mean- 
ing into mine, awakening vague, thrilling memories of former meetings 
which reason said had never been; not merely because the face bespoke 
soul and intellect and was as perfect in feature as that of the Olympian 
Hermes. It was very like that, in fact, as I reminded myself in the 
wakeful small hours of that memorable night. Mrs. Ritchie had an 
engraving of the statue. I wondered I had not thought sooner why 
the ambrotype reminded me of someone I had known intimately. 

Thirty years afterwards, when I beheld the famous marble, a flash 
of thought bore me from Greece to Virginia, and I cried out as at a 
stab—so exact was the resemblance to the University boy I had just 
missed meeting upon the steps of my friend’s house. 

Something more than all that, and something occult and intense, 
appealed to heart and fancy in the face I could not make strange. The 
execution of the sun-picture was admirable. There were suggestions 
of flesh-tints, and eyes and hair were brown. The effect was of the 
clear shining of inward light through alabaster. 

All this time I have not told you what a pretty and altogether 
engaging creature Belle Douthat was. When I grew to know her 
better—even intimately—I did not always remember that she was a 
popular beauty in my appreciation of the crystalline purity of her soul, 
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her sound, sweet heart, her fidelity to noble aims, the fortitude which 
was sublimity, and her capacity for love, passing the love of any other 
woman upon God’s earth of whom I have ever had any knowledge. 

When, at last, I laid the picture upon her lap, with a jesting 
tribute to the comeliness of the subject and the excellence of the work- 
manship, she smiled, and with the slightest of glances at the face, turned 
it over and revealed a ring at the back for hanging it. 

“That would be a good light,” she said, nodding at the opposite 
wall and rising. 

Half-way across the room she paused and cast an arch glance at the 
hostess,— 

“ Perhaps”—in the pure, round intonations that lent charm to her 
lightest utterance—“ Mrs. Ritchie would prefer to have it in her own 
room ?” 

The husband protested threateningly; the wife disclaimed half- 
heartedly. They were still making merry over the proposition, Belle 
Douthat standing with the picture between her hands, and not once 
looking down at it, when I was told that the carriage was waiting 
for me. 

I was ashamed that I dreamed of Charley Carter that night. Yet 
I laughed, while dressing, in recalling that he was enthroned upon a 
marble pedestal in one corner of Mrs. Ritchie’s drawing-room and 
declaimed “Evangeline” to Edward Everett, Daniel Webster, and 
Nathan Hale. 

This was in February. Early in May I went down the river to visit 
Belle Douthat. 

It is not practicable to impart to this generation any other than the 
most elementary conception of what “Down the River” meant to 
pleasure-loving young people in ante-bellum days. I have not the 
space or the time or the patience to attempt the impossible here and 
now. 

Shirley, Westover, Maycox, the Brandons, Upper and Lower, Wya- 
noke—are names to conjure with to those who have sat at the knees 
of mothers and granddames who recollected days when, as they tell you, 
proudly and sadly, Old Virginia life was worth living. We had never 
heard of “house parties,” but a bevy of merry-makers, sweeping up 
recruits wherever it alighted, floated from plantation to plantation from 
Monday morning until Sunday night, week after week, feasting, driving, 
riding, singing, and playing upon the piano, violin, and banjo, dancing 
every night and sometimes by day, often on the green sward in’ the 
moonlight like veritable fairies, while yellow jessamine and magnolia 
perfumed the bland air—always and everywhere love-making as inno- 
cently and naturally as children playing “ Ring-around-a-rosey.” 

Wherever we went, that halcyon and altogether idyllic fortnight, I 
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heard of Charley Carter. Everybody knew him; the women, young 
and old, loved him in one fashion or another; the men voted him the 
prince of good fellows, and absolutely unspoilable by popularity that 
had no drawback. He was expected daily by his kinspeople, the Car- 
ters of Shirley, and lamentable were the bemoanments as one bright 
day slid after another and still he did not appear. There was a like- 
ness of him at Shirley—a clever pencil-sketch made by a New York 
artist who has since become famous. He had been a fellow-guest with 
Charley at the old Colonial homestead last Christmas. It was framed 
handsomely, and hung in the dining-room exactly opposite to my seat 
when Belle and I spent a day and a night there. The smile lurking in 
the eyes gathered meaning as I looked into them from my coign of 
vantage until the significance of the steady gaze startled me. 

“ We know each other by now,” they seemed to say. “ When we meet 
face to face we shall be friends—and more than friends. For meet 
we shall! Until then I shall haunt you !” 

There was something positively eerie in the fascination in which my 
fancy was held by a man whom I had never seen. I found myself listen- 
ing for his name, wondering with my first waking thought in the 
morning and the last at night if he would come that day or on the 
morrow, rehearsing a dozen times each day our meeting, the gradual 
growth of our acquaintanceship into intimacy. The mystic bond 
strengthened hourly, until the phantasy obsessed my soul—the soul 
that, under the weirdly sweet magnetism of a stubborn idea, was 
preparing to melt into his as drops become one in touching. 

All this time I was as gay in seeming as the merriest human mote 
swimming beside me in the sunshine. My delicious dream was my own. 
What was to be, would be. Until then I was “haunted.” I liked the 
word. It repeated itself over and over to me whenever I was con- 
fronted by pictures of my modern Hermes. Thus I had named him 
to myself. The neighborhood was peopled by his blood-kindred, and 
they were a clannish folk, who kept in touch with others of the ilk 
unto the fourth and sixteenth generation. In every homestead I was 
sure to find some presentment of Charley Carter. Some were better 
likenesses than others. All looked enough like the rest to help fix his 
face and figure in my mind. Moreover, his bon mots were family 
property, freely exploited; girl cousins sang his favorite songs, re- 
gretting the absence of his splendid baritone, without which the ballads 
were tuneless and tame; the boys had tales of his hunting, fishing, and 
riding feats, magnified by every repetition into colossal prodigies. 

“ And I am going home without having a glimpse of your Admirable 
Crichton !” said I to Belle with feigned lightness, while a party of girls 
and attendant beaux awaited with me upon the Westover wharf the 
appearance of the boat which was to take me back to Richmond. 
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“T am very sorry,” she uttered in frank concern. “It is not like 
him to disappoint his friends. I am especially anxious to have him 
meet you. I know you would be friends at sight.” 

“ Friends!” I felt my absurd color flicker. How little she knew 
of the mysterious sympathy that had overleaped the bounds of absolute 
strangerhood in daring inconceivable to coarser souls. 

As the phrase recurred to me, a young girl near me began to hum 
the air of a popular song—then to sing some words of it—sotto voce: 


‘There is an hour when angels keep 
Familiar watch o’er men; 
When coarser souls are wrapped in sleep, 
Sweet spirit, meet me then!” 


I turned sharply upon her: 

“ What put that into your head?” said I, unjustly suspicious. The 
coincidence was uncanny. We had never heard the word “ telepathy” 
then. . 

She looked surprised. 

“Oh, I don’t know! It just came to me, so/” 

And to rivet the coincidence, a man observed as carelessly as she had 
spoken : 

“You ought to hear Charley Carter sing that on the river of a 
moonlight night! It is one of his best songs.” 

At least a dozen passengers landed from the boat and half as many 
embarked. ‘There was hustling to and fro over trunks and hand- 
luggage, and a child lent variety to the hubbub by tumbling from the 
gang-plank into the river. A negro sailor jumped into the muddy, 
weedy tide and fished him out, and his mother had hysterics on the 
deck. Thus it came about that I paid little attention to the group I 
had left on the dock until the boat was too far upstream for me to 
distinguish one from another of those who shook handkerchiefs and 
waved parasols and hats in frantic farewells. 

In another fortnight I had a letter from Belle Douthat. After 
telling me of the final breakup of our merry company, she went on 
to say: 

j “You must have brushed against Charley Carter as he 
was coming off and you were going on the boat the day you 
left us. His coming was unexpected and took us all by sur- 
prise. I tried my very best to catch your eye that I might 
introduce him to you in dumb show, but you would not see us. 
He was sadly disappointed. You and he have played hide and 
seek for so long that his desire to meet you is whetted by 
delays. It is like a new edition of Gabriel and Evangeline. I 
am sorry to say that there is little hope of his seeing you for 
some time to come. He left us this morning for New York 


en route for Liverpool. He will spend six months in travelling 
ab “ 
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The six months were up and I was arranging for a foreign trip of 
my own when my dear Mrs. Ritchie invited me to a dinner-party, 
adding to the note: 


* At last I am positive that you will meet my very great 
favorite, Charley Carter. He has promised faithfully to be 
with us on Wednesday, and unless you object I shall send you 
in to dinner with him.” 


I shall never array myself for another social function with the 
solemn scrupulousness that marked my every preparation for that 
dinner-party. I had a new gown, silver-gray, with a sheen that gave 
it the effect of moonlighted waters. It was trimmed with white lace 
and pink ribbons. I carried a great bunch of pink roses given to me 
by a young fellow for whom I cared nothing. I had never looked better. 
I had never been happier, with a sort of holy exaltation. The Turks 
have a proverb about touching heaven with one finger. My whole hand 
laid hold of the lintel of Paradise as I stepped from the carriage at 
Mrs. Ritchie’s gate, my full skirt a mass of billowy moonbeams as 
I rustled up the walk and front steps. On my way down from the 
dressing-room, the billows flooding the stairs, I said a little prayer of 
thankfulness, coupled with a petition for strength to keep a steady 
head and cool judgment, now that the momentous interview was an 
assured bliss. 

Mrs. Ritchie met me with both hands extended; her sweet face was 
serious. 

“TI am sorry to tell you, dear, that Mr. Carter was summoned, 
fifteen minutes ago, to his father’s death-bed! The telegram reached 
him after he was actually in our house.. You must have met his car- 
riage at the corner.” 

I said some civil nothings instead of the “ Kismet!” that was upon 
my tongue, and accepted respectfully the introduction of ex-Governor 
Floyd to myself. He was old enough to be my father, and he talked 
all dinner-time about the Mount Vernon Association for the purchase 
of Washington’s homestead and bones, and the Washington monument 
slowly rising in the Capitol Square to the memory of the Father of his 
Country and his colleagues. 

Well! I went abroad, and before I saw my native land again the 
Civil War had ploughed a moat between the South and the rest of the 
world, and filled it with blood drawn by brother from brother’s veins 
and brother’s heart. 

Five years separated the idyllic visit “Down the River” from the 
mournful day on which Belle Douthat and I drove from Westover to 
Shirley for a morning call. She was in mourning, as were most Vir- 
ginia women, and she was thinner and paler than as I recollected her 
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in our halcyon days. Her beautiful eyes and teeth and the ready smile 
which brought color as well as brightness to her face made her lovely 
still, The abomination of desolation that rested upon homesteads and 
soil tried men’s souls in that dreadful transition period. It proved to 
the triumphant utmost of what stuff the hearts, spirits, and bodies of 
Southern women were made. Among the bravest of these Belle. Douthat 
shone like a steady planet above a sullen cloud. I had been with her 
now for three days, and her steadfast heroism had not ceased to be a 
miracle to my wondering eyes. She led the conversation at Shirley that 
forenoon and made it optimistic. The darkest hour had come and 
passed, she maintained, and the dawn must be at hand. With inim- 
itable tact she diverted the current of chat from depressing or dan- 
gerous channels and made the most of everything hopeful. 

We were stepping into the carriage to return when an elderly gen- 
tlewoman, a visitor in the hospitable mansion, said to me: 

“You must recollect poor Charley Carter? You know he was never 
heard of after the battle of Spottsylvania Court-House ?” 

“ Killed?” I gasped. 

I had no strength for more than the one word. 

Belle answered steadily—almost cheerfully : 

“No, only ‘missing.’ That means that he may come home yet. 
Such things have been. I heard last week of the return of a man who 
was in a Northern military prison for two years. He was ill for a long 
time after his release, then had to work his way by slow stages home. 
How glad his mother—or his sister—or his wife—must have been to 
see him! Good-by. We have had a delightful call.” 

She never omitted one of the small, sweet courtesies that round life’s 
ragged edges with grace. It was she who made talk as we drove 
through plantations that were like the shrivelled, livid face of age by 
comparison with the bloom and vigor of other days. 

“<The days that are no more!’ ” quoted I dismally at last. “The 
days that can never come again !” 

“Just the same days never come again,” said Belle cheerily. 
“Sometimes better come in their place. If not, new supplies of 
strength to bear the worse.” 

“Do you really believe that Charley Carter is alive?” I jerked out, 
from a sore heart, abruptly. 

I was no longer a dreamy girl with a turn for mysticism. The 
hard realities of human existence had taught me common-sense and 

“some perception of relative values. It is, nevertheless, true that 
throughout my wanderings and vicissitudes I had carried in one small 
chamber of my imagery the memory of that girlish romance. The 
picture of the lover that might have been still visited dreams of the 
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night and day-reveries. What I had heard had hurt me to the quick. 
I could not get away from the Horror. 

“It seems so unreasonable,” I continued, “to fancy that for three 
years he should make no sign if he is still living. All the war prisons 
are emptied and done away with. Where can he be?” 

“T have the feeling that he is not dead,” answered Belle slowly and 
thoughtfully. While she spoke she looked at the horizon, not at the 
landscape or at me. I could have believed that she saw a figure drawn 
clearly against the blue curtain the sunset was beginning to fringe 
with gold. 

Then she began to tell me of reading in a Northern paper of a man 
—a husband and father—who had come back from Australia after an 
absence of nine years, during seven of which they had not heard from 
or of him. He had received an injury on the head that affected his 
memory and was cared for by strangers as a semi-imbecile upon a sheep- 
farm. Coming gradually to himself, he made his way down to the 
coast and thence to his native land. 

Another man had been cast away upon a desert island and lived 
there for three years. A third had been snow-bound for a year in the 
Arctic regions, etc., etc. One would have thought she had made a 
special study of “ Lost, Strayed, and Missing” literature. It was enter- 


taining from her lips, but not convincing to me. She seemed to 
express satisfaction from the relation. But Charley Carter was only 
her friend and in some sort a kinsman—never the hero of a unique 
love-drama. Whatever might be her motive in hunting out and treas- 
uring such tales, hers was an impersonal interest. 

“ And there was Evangeline!” interrupted I, half in mockery, when 
the many-windowed roof of Westover came in sight. “ Don’t forget her! 


‘ Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey: 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended.’ 


She gained nothing by ‘patient waiting!’ ‘You see it is sometimes 
a ‘loss,’ whatever the proverb-makers may say to the contrary.” 
The reply came in sweet seriousness that shamed my petulance,— 
“Yes! there is Evangeline! But ‘disappointment’ was not the 
last word in her story. She found Gabriel! He knew her! 


‘And Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom.’ 


That was worth waiting for!” 
The wistful “ waiting” look I had noticed in her eyes often of late 


deepened and softened them into a glory of beauty. I held my peace 
in very awe. 
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But a new idea had been born in my brain. That night I found a 
chance to put a question to our hostess,— 

“Was there ever any talk of a love-affair between Belle Douthat 
and Charley Carter?” 

“ Plenty of.talk, but no more than about a dozen other young men. 
They were very intimate friends, you know. If matters ever went 
further, I never heard of it.” 

Engagements were not announced in Virginia in the days that are 
no more. Still, Belle’s dear friend and kinswoman, in whose house 
we were now staying, would have been in the secret of this one had it 
ever existed. The suspicion died in my mind as soon as it was born. 

Another year of heroic patience, of suffering, clamorous and silent, 
of privation and labor—all hard and complex elements that went into 
the work of Reconstruction—rolled by. 

One afternoon in leafy May I was on my way from Norfolk to 
Richmond. My escort was a Virginian by birth and education, but now 
a resident of Chicago. He had fought for three years of the Civil War, 
and we fell into talk of that disastrous epoch in our country’s history 
while passing Malvern Hills. 

“TI was taken prisoner at Spottsylvania Court-House,” he told me 
presently. “A tremendous event for me. A trifle in small type in the 
history of the Rebellion. I looked up the battle yesterday in a New 
York Encyclopedia. It was disposed of in two lines. I got them by 
heart : 

“The Second Corps (Hancock’s) carried a salient by surprise, 
capturing a division and twenty cannon.’ 

“T was in that division! The capture meant a year in Fort Dela- 
ware and the Oath of Allegiance after Lee’s surrender. A year taken 
clean out of a young man’s life! Think of it!” 

Both of us thought of it hard until he began to speak again. 

“One minute of the engagement that ended in defeat and Fort 
Delaware for me is impressed more strongly upon my memory than all 
the rest of the hurly-burly. Hancock made an ungenerously early start, 
before he, or any other gentleman, should think of having his breakfast! 
The field in which we lay was full of mist, and when the alarm was 
given we could hardly tell blue from gray. It was a hand-to-hand 
fight after the Federals tumbled down upon us over our breastworks. 
I was on horseback, and doing my best with the rest of the division to 
hold our ground, yet falling back steadily all the time, when I saw, by 
the flash of the guns, a fellow I knew looking up at me from the 
ground with that hell raging over him. The life was trampled out of 
him while I had that one glance. But he recognized me and I recog- 
nized him. Nobody who knew Charley Carter was likely to forget him.” 

I have never swooned in my life. I suppose I came nearer-to it then 
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than ever before or since. Shore and horizon exchanged places sud- 
denly, blended, and both went out of my sight before a paroxysm of 
blind suffocation. The half-death must have been without sound or 
motion, for when hearing returned my companion — was not much 
further on in his story. 

“The most stupendous blunder in the history of nathewn !’ he was 
growling. “If the politicians who brought it about had been blown 
from the cannon’s mouth at Sumter, there would have been an end 
of it!” 

“You are sure you were not mistaken in the identity of the—man! 
you saw on the ground?” I faltered, not daring to let him see my face. 
I knew the muscles were twitching and that my lips were bloodless. 

“T couldn’t be! The poor boy was in my corps, and I had known 
him ever since he was born. A finer fellow and a braver soldier never 
lived.” 

“His friends cling to the hope that he may still be alive.” I 
formed the words with care; my lips and throat were dry. “ He was 


reported ‘ missing,’ not ‘ killed.’ ” 
“They mean the same thing by this dae !” he retorted curtly, 


because sadly. 

My father said the same thing when I told him the story next day. 
There was not a shadow of doubt that Charley Carter’s beautiful young 
life went out for all time in that sickening turmoil of bloody hoofs and 
fiery hail. I made the recital brief in the letter I wrote to Belle 
Douthat. We were not regular correspondents. So many weeks 
elapsed before I heard directly from her that her next letter was in no 
sense an answer to mine, and so full of other things that no allusion 
was made to the communication which had been full of woe for me. 

The omission was an added pain to the dull ache at the bottom of 
my heart. Yet, as I reasoned in an effort to be charitable, it was hardly 
to be wondered at. Belle had lived in the heart of war for the four 
years I had spent out of the country. She was in black still for an 
uncle and a brother. A cousin had fallen at- Manassas, another at 
Gettysburg. Confirmation of the death of a favorite playfellow and 
chum imported comparatively little to her. The horror that had held 
my eyes waking for many a night after that sail up the river between 
battle-blighted shores: was too familiar to her imagination to be more 
than a passing shock. 

It passed with me after a while. But the passage was slow and the 
time long. I am an old woman now—sixty-eight my last birthday; 
old enough to have outlived romance, and to avoid the memory of such 
unsubstantial folly as sentimental devotion to the dear memory of a 
man who was personally a stranger. 

A rattle-pate girl asked me in so many words, the other day, why I 
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had never married. She was pleased to add that I must have possessed 
attractions of no mean order when I was young. Why was I still 
single? I answered promptly, gravely, and truthfully,— 

“ Because I never saw the man whom I felt I could love and marry.” 

That night before I went to bed I unlocked a drawer and took from 
the back of it a box wrapped in a clean handkerchief. This, in unfold- 
ing, showed a morocco case, rubbed and rusty. I bought it surrep- 
titiously in a daguerrean gallery in Richmond. The picture is still clear 
when one holds it to the light. When I die it will be thrown into a 
waste-basket with other rubbish. I have no right to keep it. 

How little right I ever had to own and treasure it will be proved by 
the last scene in a story that is true from title to “ finish.” 

Twelve years ago, a few days after I read in a Richmond paper the 
notice of Belle Douthat’s death, I sat next a Southern woman at a New 
York luncheon-party. Like hundreds of other natives of Virginia, she 


lives north of Mason and Dixon’s line—the invisible boundary that 


once implied so much, and which, thank God! signifies less than 
nothing now. 

Our speech betrayed us .ne to the other. The indefinable, unmis- 
takable something that is not accent, nor yet pronunciation, which we 
never outlive. 

“You are a Virginian!” I said, after she had spoken one sentence. 

* And so are you!” she retorted, and we were friends. 

By and by, after she had heard that I used to live in Richmond, and 
I had guessed truly that she was from Lynchburg, she spoke of Belle 
Douthat’s death. 

“ Seeing the notice brought back the recollection of a sad, strange 
little story that came to me while I was on a visit to my cousin in 
Baltimore five or six years ago,” she went on to say. “Her mother 
was Mrs. Carter”—bringing out the “ Cuarter” in true Virginia style. 
“One of her sons,—Charley Carter,—a splendid fellow, I have been 
told,—I never saw him,—was reported ‘ missing’ after some battle. A 
year after the war some people in Fredericksburg, in whose house he 
had left his trunk when the march began, found out that his mother 
was living in Baltimore and sent it on to her. She shut herself up in 
her room with it for a day. Nobody knows whether she opened it or 
not, or if she ever had the key. She dragged it with her own hands 
into a large closet adjoining her chamber, and there it stayed until she 
died. Charley was her idol, and she could not speak of him even to the 
daughter with whom she lived. 

“ After her death they broke the lock and opened the trunk. All 
the linen was yellow and the woollen clothes were riddled by moths. 
At the very bottom was a bundle of letters, tied with blue ribbon, and 
with them in a velvet case was Belle Douthat’s likeness—an ambrotype 
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in excellent preservation. The letters were all from her. The last 
was written three days before the battle in which he was killed. It 
seems they had been engaged for months, perhaps for years. My 
cousin thinks his mother knew of it. Nobody else—not even his sisters 
—suspected it. 

“They burned the letters, of course. My cousin has the picture 
still. I saw it. She must have been very beautiful. With wonderful, 
wistful eyes—poor girl !” 

She nibbled a salted almond, and put out her hand in an absent- 
minded way for a chocolate bonbon before adding: 

‘“‘ Something in the eyes and in the story as my cousin told it made 
me think of Evangeline. You knew Belle, I suppose?” 

“ Not very well,” I answered. 
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WHEN GREAT WINDS COME 
BY MILDRED I. MCNEAL 


HEN the great gray winds come, 
I can forget 
How narrow is my room, 


How bleak, sometimes, the city’s loveless mask, 
And how my spirit, building elysiums yet 

Under some sky where the long road shall end, 
Dulls slowly to its task. 

With the great wind I dream myself away 

On the rough hills of the north, 

Where the young fern comes forth 

Greenly and line by line, 

Where white storms sweep and shine 

Quickly along the wood— 

And there is joy to spend. 

What more were there to ask 

If I might stay 

With the sun and cloud, 

Unchidden and all day long, 

On the open hills where often the great wind passes, 
Itself my friend, and no bed but the grasses, 
And for my guest the May thrush and his song? 
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By Ina Brevoort Roberts 


Author of ‘The Lifting of a Finger,’ ‘‘The Pretenders,’’ etc. 
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OHN WHITENACK was sitting contentedly in his boat finding 
J pretended occupation in fishing, but in reality only dreaming 
away the long summer afternoon, when, chancing to look up, he 

saw her standing on the shore of the lake. 

He took in the situation at a glance. Her boat had drifted away, 
and as the country on that side of the lake was lonely and led appar- 
ently to nowhere, he was not slow to reason out that his inclination 
to go to her assistance was more of a duty than are most inclinations. 

She accepted his proffered help, and when he had landed her at the 
spot she had indicated she thanked him graciously, asked him to find 
her missing boat and bring it to her there on the following afternoon, 
and finally slipped a two-dollar bill into his hand and disappeared 
before he could recover from his astonishment. 

Although angry enough at first, John soon realized that her mistake 
was not an unnatural one, as he was togged out for a day’s fishing in an 
old suit of clothes with his trousers tucked in high rubber boots and 
the brim of his soft hat pulled down to keep the sun out of his eyes. 

Her confusion and apologies when she saw him next day, differently 
dressed, were pretty things to see and hear; indeed, the fact that their 
chance meeting led to further acquaintance was due in great measure to 
her anxiety to atone for what she called her “ stupid mistake.” 

They met often on the shore of the lake. Whitenack told her his 
name and that he was spending the summer in the sleepy little town 
near by in order to recover from the effects of overwork, but his com- 
panion, although she listened with an air of interest, did not respond 
with a like confidence. 

At first he was not surprised at this, but when several weeks had 
passed and he still knew nothing about her save that she was a charming 
companion for a summer day, it was not strange that he should feel no 
small degree of curiosity in regard to this beautiful stranger, although 
he had no choice but to respect her reticence. She told him one day 
that he might call her Margaret. 

“Tell me more of yourself, of your life and your travels,” she © 
always said in answer to the few questions he allowed himself to ask. 
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“‘ How I should like to go about as you have and see all sides of life 
and all classes of people; to see them as they really are, I mean, and 
not when they are posing. I seem to. be shut out from the ordinary 
experiences of life, and before long’—her face grew very grave— 
“ things are going to be worse than ever.” 

“TI cannot imagine such a state of attain ahh this side of the 
Atlantic,” Whitenack said jokingly, trying to draw her out of her mel- 
ancholy mood. “Thrones I have always looked upon as lonely places, 
but surely here in America each one of us has a constitutional right to 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

Margaret’s only answer was a smile. 

Ks bese sama cried John suddenly, “you are not happy. Tell me 
why.” 

“It is——” began Margaret, roused for a moment into forgetfulness 
of her reserve; but she did not finish the sentence; her vehemence died 
suddenly and she only said: “No, I will not tell you. I want you to 
help me forget for awhile.” 

The summer days went by. June had blossomed out and gone and 
the July sun, shining down glaringly, transformed the cool, breeze- 
swept lake into a blistering, scorching furnace. 

When it was too hot to row about Margaret and John anchored in 
the shade of some overhanging tree, where the songs of birds and an 
occasional ripple plashing up against the boat were the only sounds,. 
besides their voices, that broke the stillness. 

Sometimes John read aloud, but the readings were always punc- 
tuated by comments. Margaret was deeply touched by one story that he 
read, the tale of a princess who was loved by one of the people. 

“ Poor princess,” she said as he closed the book, “ what a pity it was. 
Chance threw them together, but Fate parted them again caps she was 
left with nothing but a memory.” 

“ Was he any better off?” asked John, idly skipping stones over the 
water. 

“Of course.” Margaret’s tone was bitter. “He could marry any 
woman he chose.” 

“ Except the one he loved,” supplemented John; “the barrier of 
royalty is impassable.. I don’t like such high-strung, unreal tales 
myself. A story that it is impossible to bring to a pleasant conclusion 
should never be written.” 

Margaret laughed softly. 

“ How lovely it is here now,” she said a moment later. 

Their boat was gliding evenly along. The heat of the day was over, 
and not a ripple stirred the water that reflected the motionless trees. 
So great was the stillness that the distant tinkle of a cow-bell only 
served to accentuate the quiet. 
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Whitenack took out his watch. “ Five o’clock,” he said. “ Think 
of what New York is at this hour. I’m glad I’m here instead of riding 
uptown in a stifling ‘L’ train or hanging to a strap in a crowded 
trolley-car. Will you believe me when I tell you that I have not read 
this, although it is yesterday’s?” he added as he drew a newspaper from 
his pocket. “‘There’s not much news in it,” he remarked when his 
eyes had scanned the columns. “What the world is doing ranks second 
in importance to the details of the coming wedding in society, which 
to my mind is merely an exchange of American money for a foreign 
title.” 

“ Fair exchange is no robbery,” Margaret said carelessly, her eyes 
on the distant hills. 

“But the exchange will not be fair,” he protested. “It may be 
from the nobleman’s point of view, because money is money on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but an empty title ought not to count for much 
among Americans.” 

“It does, though,” Margaret reminded him. 


August was ushered in by a week of rain. As Whitenack wandered 
uneasily about the village hotel he realized how much the afternoons on 
the lake had come to mean to him; he found himself face to face with 
the fact that he had grown to love a woman whose identity was a 
mystery. 

At first he had looked upon their acquaintance as a pleasant summer 
episode, but now the thought that their friendship might end as care- 
lessly as it had begun struck him like a blow, and he resolved to question 
Margaret even at the risk of making her angry. 

At last the rain was over. The first day that promised any chance 
of her coming found him waiting on the shore. She soon appeared, 
matching refreshed nature in her loveliness. 

“Isn’t the air delicious?” she cried gayly. “ The-world looks as if 
it were just newly made.” 

She was silent for some time after this; evidently she had some- 
thing in her mind which she found it hard to say. Presently she spoke, 
in a soft, hesitating voice, apparently uncertain how her words might 
be received. . 

“ Jack,” she said, “I go away next week.” 

Whitenack sprang up from his seat on the grass. “Go away!” he 
echoed blankly. “ Margaret,” he added after a moment, “ when are 
you going to tell me who you are?” 

“Never!” She spoke vehemently. 

“You cannot mean what you say,” John cried. “ You think that 
we can part as carelessly as we met, and each forget the other ?” 

“We need not forget,” she murmured. 
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“ But what is the use of all this mystery? Do you think that my 
feeling for you—which it is folly to call friendship when I love you— 
would be influenced by the knowledge of your identity ?” 

“Tf you knew who I am,” Margaret began, and stopped. 

“ Would I not love you just the same?” . 

“ Yes, but you would not tell meso.” The girl’s voice was tender. 

“You are wrong,” he protested. “I do not know what you are 
hiding from me nor why, but I know you, and that is enough. I love 
you, Margaret, and I want the right to try to teach you to love me.” 

“You should not talk to me of love.” She spoke wearily. 

“TI must talk to you of love,” he cried. “ Dear,” he pleaded pas- 
sionately, “tell me what it is that separates us. If you are right and 
we must part, I will let you go bravely and quietly, but be fair to me; 
tell me why.” 

Margaret shook her head. “Can you not believe me when I say 
that my telling you would not remove the barrier that stands between 
us?” she asked. “It would merely spoil the memory of our happy days 
together. I might, of course, tell you my name and even ask you to 
come to see me, but there would have to be so many explanations, so 
much fuss,’—she made an impatient gesture-—“ and in the end our 
acquaintance would be so meagre and unsatisfactory an affair that it 
would be a mockery to both of us. It is hard to make you understand,” 
she went on tremulously, “ but these afternoons I have spent with you 
are different; they do not fit into the rest of my life, and so I want to 
keep them quite separate and apart from everything else. They will be 
something to remember always.” 

Whitenack made no answer; he only leaned forward and took her 
hand. 

“ Jack,” she went on, the love she would not speak shining in her 
eyes, “I do not like my life. It is often dreary and always lonely; it 
does not satisfy the best that is in me, and there have been times since 
—since I have known you when I have been rebellious and longed to run 
away from it all. But I have grown wiser and ceased to struggle. God 
put me into the world as the person I am and with the name I bear; to 
break away from my identity could never bring me happiness. I feel 
sure of this, and so you must not tempt me; you must help me to be 
brave and patient, to have courage to go on being myself, the self that 
can never be your wife. Ah Jack, can you not see that my heart is 
breaking because I must let you go?” 

“ Dear, I thank you for telling me that,” was all Jack said. 


Fortune favored them by sending fair weather during the week that 
followed. 
Every day they met and drifted about the lake, their conversation 
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as fitful as their course. Whether their talk was gently grave or pur- 
posely light, the unspoken thought of parting never left them and 
often long silences fell between them, as with friends whose tenderness 
to one another is too deep for words. 

The days flew all too swiftly.and the time came when John stood 
alone on the shore of the lake. He had kissed Margaret once and let 
her go, though each step she took away from him seemed to deepen the 
pain in his heart. 

When she was lost to his sight he moved mechanically over and sat 
down in his boat, his mind going back to the talk they had had and their 
readings. As he remembered her sweet and womanly sympathy for the 
princess in the story each rustling leaf and rippling wave repeated in 
sighing whispers her words, “ Poor princess,” until every sound took 
on the echo and her presence seemed to permeate the place as the 
fragrance of a subtle perfume lingers in the air. 

The spot was full of her as old melodies are of memories, and after 
that day he never went back to it again. 


II. 


Upon his return to New York Whitenack plunged into work, hoping 
the activity and excitement of his life as a reporter for one of the big 
dailies would serve to engross his mind. But even in the stir of the 
town, where his quiet summer seemed like a dream, his thoughts were 
oftenest of Margaret. 

Should he see her again? She had told him she lived in New York, 
so he might come face to face with her any day—or never. Or he 
might be near her and not know it. 

The pity, the cruelty, the probability of this last gave him a bitter 
heartache one day as he stood on the deck of a ferry-boat that was 
ploughing its way across the North River. 

His gaze wandered past the nearer aspect that was all high build- 
ings, trembling, dirty water, and unsightly boats, on towards the bay, 
where water and sky came together and the soft haze of evening threw 
a veil over the evidences of modern life and commercialism that in the 
daytime marred the beauty of the scene. 

“Men may make a hideous place of the earth, but the sky they 
cannot change.” It was thus his reflections ran. Always it is above 
us with its dawns and sunsets, its inspiring storms or cheering expanse 
of blue, to remind us of and beckon to the ideal. Love was like the 
sky, he told himself. His life was monotonous enough and hideous 
too sometimes, yet his love for Margaret and hers for him lent a touch 
of beauty to all his days. Did it matter so much, then, that the days 
must be spent apart? 

But he knew, even while this comforting thought was passing 
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through his mind, that it could satisfy him only at his highest moments. 
The soul has its dawns and its sunsets, but between these come long, 
plodding hours in the glare of noonday or under a sullen sky. 

To-morrow he would feel the same passionate, human longing to 
look into Margaret’s eyes and feel the touch of her hand, the same 
bitter yearning to be able to go home to her when evening came. 

Slowly the purple haze deepened, and as the things of man faded 
the things of God became more clear. Above the Palisades shone the 
first star. 


“Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


He repeated the words under his breath, smiling meanwhile at the 
idea of a reporter quoting poetry. 

At this moment, while his mind dwelt lovingly on her she might be 
thinking of him. Or she might be needing him in any one of the 
innumerable ways a woman may need the man she loves and he not 
there to help. He was not smiling now. This was the one bitter drop 
in his cup which no amount of resolve would serve to sweeten. She 
might-need him and he would not even know. 

But suddenly there came to him something that filled his mind, yet 
was not a thought, that touched his heart, but was more than an emo- 
tion—something that was like a flash of light on the darkness of the 
hidden future: 

If the moment arrived when Margaret needed him, God would send 
him to her. 

Whitenack was neither a dreamer nor a theorist, but a practical 
man living in the twentieth century, yet when this message came to 
him it never occurred to him to doubt its truth. 

When he stepped from the ferry-boat the twilight had become dark- 
ness. Myriad stars now shone in the sky, but the picture in his memory 
was of but one, glowing softly through a purple haze. 


As reporter for the New York Planet Whitenack was sent on the 
following afternoon to keep an eye on affairs in Wall Street. 

On arriving at the offices of a prominent firm of brokers he made 
his way to the crowded board-room, where the incessant clicking of 
tickers made an odd, fascinating accompaniment to the clamor of voices. 

The atmosphere of the place was breathless and the faces of the men 
who watched a boy write figures on a blackboard were tense with 
expectation. 

Numerous were the curses heaped on the head of “old Brandon,” 
the millionaire who was causing the threatened panic in an effort to 
double his already enormous fortune. 
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A pang shot through Whitenack’s heart at mention of this name. 
“Qld Brandon” was the father of the young woman whose wedding he 
and Margaret had talked of in the summer. For a moment he seemed 
to hear above the din the songs of birds and the sound of water plashing 
up against a boat. 

He was recalled to the present by a totally unexpected turn of 
affairs. Certain stocks which had hitherto been rising began to fall 
with perilous rapidity. 

Was Miss Brandon’s fortune to be swept away almost on the eve 
of her wedding? Whitenack felt himself thrilled by the dramatic 
aspect of the event, which presently assumed the proportions of a 
probability. As this probability threatened to become a certainty there 
sprang into his heart a deep pity for the daughter of the house of 
Brandon, coupled with a hope that the titled foreigner whose wife she 
was to be cared for the woman as well as for her money. That such 
marriages were occasionally love matches as well as international 
alliances Whitenack well knew. 

A howl of mingled rage and joy from the bystanders brought his 
reflections to an end. The panic had arrived, and in the next moment 
confusion grew to pandemonium. As Whitenack’s thoughts turned to 
the phrasing of his “story” he realized that all the superlatives at his 
command would be inadequate to describe the scene he was witnessing. 

The same day, after the evening edition containing his story had 
gone to press, Whitenack went into the office of Claflin, the City 
Editor. 

He found that individual enjoying the luxury of doing nothing. 

“Thank God for the love of display deep rooted in the human 
heart !”” he exclaimed as Whitenack entered. “Just now, with not even 
a rumor of war afloat and politics quiet as a tame cat, if it weren’t for 
the panic and the details of the Brandon-Manning wedding we’d have 
to leave the front pages of the paper blank.” 

Whitenack laughed. 

“This sudden sweeping away of the Brandon millions will double 
the interest,” Claflin continued. 

“ Perhaps, now that the money is gone, there won’t be any wedding,” 
suggested Whitenack. 

Claflin reflected. “I don’t believe the man would dare back out,” 
he finally said. “It’s rumored that the invitations are all but sent. 
If that foreigner attempted—why, a mob would rise up to tar and 
feather him. Miss Brandon happens to be one of the public’s pets. By 
the way, the groom-elect sailed for the other side yesterday; it is said 
he’s gone to escort his mamma over to his wedding.” 

Before Whitenack could reply a boy entered bearing a letter for 


Claflin. 
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“ By all the powers, what a story!” exclaimed the City Editor as he 
read. “ But that poor girl! No money, no lover-——” 

“What do you mean?” cried Whitenack. “Has my prophecy come 
true ?” 

“Yes, but in a different way. Here, read for yourself; this first.” 
Claflin selected one of the two sheets that made up the communication 
and handed it to Whitenack. It read: 








“DEAR FRIEND: I leave you to-morrow and I shall not 
return. For what will appear in the eyes of the world as a 
dastardly act of desertion I know you will not blame me 
when you have read this letter. 

“ Foreign pride of birth and foreign ambition to keep up 
family estates and traditions you Americans can neither 
understand nor appreciate. 

“In preference to letting the houses that have been homes 
for my people for generations crumble to ruin, rather than see 
the grandeur of centuries fade into picturesque insignificance, 
I journeyed to America in search of a rich wife. 

“Your money for my title! It seemed a fair exchange. 
At least that is what I have thought until just lately. I do 
not love you nor you me, yet despite these obstacles I believed 
I could make you happy. But since the summer you are 
changed; what the cause of this change may be I do not 
venture to guess; I only know that a hand and lip service 
no longer satisfies you. And my heart service must go else- 
where. When I came to this country I left behind me the only 
woman I can ever truly call ‘ wife.’ 

“TI am going back to marry her. Forgive me if you can. 
I know you will not miss me. 

“ That is all, I think, except that I want to thank you for 
having been the one to show me, in some silent, indefinable 
way, that it will be far better to bequeath ruined castles to 
those who come after me than the wretched legacy of a ruined 
character. Sincerely, “ MANNING.” 









































It was without comment that Whitenack laid the letter down. 
“ Now read this.” Claflin held out the other sheet. 









“Dear Sir: I have just learned of the day’s happenings 
in Wall Street. In view of the fact that these were a surprise i 
to everyone and could not possibly have been predicted, it “, 
seems justice to the writer of the enclosed letter to send it to 4 
you for publication. 

“T ask you most urgently to print this letter without 
sensational. headlines or detrimental comment. Let it speak 
for itself. Yours very truly, “ MARGARET BRANDON.” 










“You will do what she asks?” Whitenack inquired somewhat anx- 
iously when he had finished reading. 
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Claflin scowled at him. “Of course,” he snapped. “Don’t you 
suppose a paper likes to be decent when it gets the chance? Senti- 
mental people complain that newspapers rob life of dignity: they 
don’t; they only show up a lack of dignity where the lack exists.” 

Whitenack was not listening to the City Editor’s words; he had 
picked up the second letter again and the signature had caught his eye. 
Margaret Brandon! A flash of intuitive insight revealed the truth. 
The woman he loved needed him and God had let him know. The 
religious reverence that lies deep, though ofttimes dormant, in every 
strong man’s soul thrilled in him at the wonder and beauty of the 
miracle. 

To have belonged to each other in the summer would have been 
happiness greater perhaps than mortals should expect, but now—her 
need of him, the wealth of devotion stored up in his heart for her— 
these fitted each other and there would be no waste. 

“ Poor girl!” Claflin was saying. 

“Tt may all be for the best,” ventured Whitenack. 

“ That’s easy to say, but I’ll bet she wouldn’t agree with you; not 
just yet, anyway,” returned Claflin shortly. 

Whitenack’s laugh had a boyish ring as he caught up his hat and 
hurried out. 

As he waited in a small reception-room in the Brandon house while 
a servant took his card to Margaret, Whitenack came to understand 
many things. 

Margaret’s reticence, her despondency that at times came very near 
despair, her pity for the princess in the story—all these mysteries 
became clear to him as he realized that what had made her different 
from other women was her money, and that what had caused her 
hopeless sadness was the monotony of it. 

Her wealth and high position had shut her out from the hopes and 
fears, the joys and sorrows, of the men and women who live in the 
everyday world where work makes pleasure possible and care makes 
comfort valued. For her there had been no workdays by which to 
mark the holidays. 

The monotony of wealth! The words had at first an impossible 
sound, but each time he said them over to himself their force came 
home“to him more fully. 

A door opened and Margaret entered. 

Whitenack went towards her eagerly, but her look made him pause 
half-way. 

“You should not have come here,” she said gently; “you do not 
know—— 

“T know everything,” he interrupted. “I have just come from 
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reading the letters you sent to the Planet. Margaret, will you come 
with me now—to-night, and begin your life again as my wife?” 

Margaret looked at him with startled eyes. 

“ Are you mad?” she asked breathlessly. 

Whitenack smiled. “A little, I think,” he said, “from joy at 
having found you—and found you free. Will you come with me?” 

A moment Margaret hesitated before she said quietly: “ Yes, I will 
go. Wait for me here,” and she left him. 

When she came back a little later dressed for the street a new light 
shone in her eyes. 

“T am ready,” she told him. ‘ 

Whitenack hesitated. “Your people—ought we not to explain to 
them ?” he queried. 

“T have left a note saying I have gone away,” Margaret replied. 
“ We can explain afterwards. I have become a problem to my people; I 
think their feeling can hardly fail to be of relief that a solution has 
been found.” 

- “Then come,” and Whitenack led the way. 

At the door Margaret paused, looking at her lover. “ Jack,” she 
said, “is it really true that we dare be, not puppets with our way 
through the world marked out for us, but a man and a woman whose 
fortune is in our own hands, to make or mar?” 

And her lover answered, “It is true.” Then he opened the door 
and they went together down the marble stairway, past the solemn, 
obsequious footmen, and out into the twilight, where, above the 
Palisades, a single star stone through the purple haze. 


- 
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BY ANNA NEIL GILMORE 


Straight of form and strong of limb; 
Keen gray eyes and honest face; 
Lines where cares have left their trace; 
Homespun mantle; hooded head; 
Kerchief over bosom spread ; 
Strong, stout shoes and shortened gown; 
What cares she though Winter frown, 
And the storms of sleet come down? 


Fo simi tall and trim, 





THE USE OF GROWING 
PLANTS FOR TABLE DECO- 
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ANY a woman would beautify her table with flowers daily if 

M she could afford to do so; but at some seasons of the year the 

price of even quite ordinary flowers is prohibitive among a 

large class of people, and really choice flowers are out of the question 

altogether. This being the case, the use of flowers is confined to 
“ extra occasions.” 

T would suggest to the woman who takes a housewifely pride in 
making the table as attractive as possible for her own family, as well as 
the frequent guest, that growing plants can be used in the place of 
flowers with most satisfactory results, provided they are kept in good 
condition. Most homes, nowadays, have plants in the window, and 
here she can secure stock for table decoration. With fine plants to 
depend on, instead of cut flowers purchased from the florist, the table 
can always have about it the charm of “ green things growing.” 

One of the very best plants for this purpose is the variety of Aspara- 
gus catalogued as plumosus nanus. If the ends of its new shoots are 
nipped off before the side-branches are developed, they form a broad 
frond which spreads out from the centre of the plant, arching gracefully 
over the pot, so that a plant becomes a symmetrical mass of filmy green 
that has a cool, airy grace that makes it as delightful to look at as a 
wildwood Fern. Indeed, it is better adapted to table decoration than 
most Ferns obtained from the florist, because of its light, feathery 
character. It imparts the decorative effect aimed at without hiding 
anything. A table set with fine china whose only decoration is a touch 
of gold and cut glass that sparkles against a background of immaculate 
napery, with the filmy fronds of this plant showing like a green mist 
above all, is wonderfully attractive in its chaste, pure daintiness. If a 
touch of bright color is desired, a very few flowers thrust among the 
fronds of the plant will give charming results, and the general effect, 
from the artistic stand-point, will be vastly more satisfactory to the 
woman of discriminating taste than a great mass of costly flowers. 
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Plants quite large enough for ordinary decorative purposes can be 
grown in six-inch pots. Larger plants, which can be made good use 
of on more elaborate occasions, when the table is extended to its fullest 
capacity, can be grown in eight- and nine-inch pots, or two or three 
smaller plants can be grouped in such a manner as to give the effect of 
a large one. ; 

To grow the plant well, give it a soil that is light and rich. Water 
it moderately. Aim to keep the soil moist, but never wet. If too much 
water is used, the foliage of the plant often turns yellow and drops. 
Give it a place in the window where the full sunshine cannot get at it. 
Shower or spray it at least twice a week, or, what is better, dip it in a 
tub of water. If this is done, no part of the plant escapes a thorough 
wetting. We do this to prevent injury from the red spider, which 
delights in a dry atmosphere. If something of the kind is not done, 
this enemy will often ruin a plant in a short time. This Asparagus is 
one of the most satisfactory of ornamental plants for the window, 
therefore the woman who grows it “kills two birds with one stone”— 
she beautifies the window and her table at the same time. Care must 
be taken to get the plumosus nanus variety. There is another variety 
often worked off on the unsuspecting amateur as equally desirable. 
This is A. tenuissimus. It is a pretty plant, but it is a vine, therefore 


it lacks the upright, spreading habit which admirably fits plumosus 
nanus for table use. 


@ 


Another fine decorative plant that is not at all common is Begonia 
aurea variegata. While small, this Begonia has large foliage, shaped 
something like that of the Rex section, very heavy and thick in texture, 
of a dark-green, glossy ground, blotched and marbled irregularly with 
creamy white, deepening to soft yellow, often with streaks and dashes 
of rose blending into the other colors most charmingly. Young plants 
have a large quantity of foliage which almost entirely hides the pot, 
but older plants lose most of their early leaves and exert their energies 
in the development of gnarled and twisted stems which unfit them for 
table use. This is a plant that comes out well under artificial light. 
It needs no flowers to heighten its beauty, as its yellow variegation is 
sufficiently ornamental in itself. To grow it well, give it a soil of 
sandy loam. Water moderately, and give it a place in the window 
where it will get plenty of light without exposure to strong sunshine. 

Another Begonia that is sure to find favor with the woman who 
takes pride in the appearance of her table is Gloire de Lorraine. This 
variety seldom outgrows the size most effective in table decoration. It 
is wonderfully floriferous—indeed, a plant is literally covered with 
flowers from January to March. Its blossoms, which are borne in 
loose, spreading panicles that droop beneath their own weight, are of a 
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soft, rich rose-color that lights up as finely as a Daybreak Carnation 
or an Ada Spaulding Chrysanthemum. Fine as their color seems by 
day, it comes out much more richly under artificial light. This is a 
feature which will make this Begonia a general favorite for use on the 
table, as many pink flowers seem dull and flat in tone at evening. This 
plant always grows in symmetrical shape if its slender branches are 
given proper support. Young, strong plants which will soon come into 
bloom can be bought of most florists during the fall months. It is 
advisable to let the florists grow them on to flowering size, as they are 
somewhat exacting in their requirements during the early stages of 
their growth, and as yet we do not understand these requirements well 
enough to give the treatment they get from the florist. It is well to 
invest in three or four plants, so that one will not have to do table-duty 


too long at a time. 
® 


The Baby Primrose is a lovely little plant that gives to the table 
precisely that charm which wildwood flowers generally have a monopoly 
of. It is not showy in one sense of the word,—that is, it is lacking in 
brilliant coloring,—but it is showy in the sense that it is beautiful. 
Its flowers are a soft, rosy-lilac, with a greenish-yellow eye. They are 
small individually, but there are so many of them on each healthy plant 
that the effect is very good. They are produced on long, slender stalks, 
thrown well above the foliage, which is in a thick mass at the surface 
of the soil. The flowers are borne in whorls, two or three to a stalk. 
This plant is of remarkably easy culture. Give it a light, fibrous soil 
and a good deal of water and you will have not the least trouble with it. 
Anyone who has a fondness for Hepaticas and Spring Beauties and 
other woodland flowers will get a great deal of pleasure out of this 
modest, beautiful, lovable little plant. It can be bought in flowering 
size from all florists during the fall months. — 

The Madame Salleroi Geranium is a stand-by among easily grown 
plants for daily decorative purposes. Its habit is quite unlike that of 
the ordinary Geranium, which is almost invariably a scraggly, awkward 
plant unless carefully trained. It never puts forth long branches. 
Branches a-many it has, but they are all short ones, and in a thick mass 
at the base of the plant. Most of its energies seem to be expended in 
the production of leaves. Each branch is thickly furnished with them. 
They are of a pale green, bordered with creamy white. There is so 
much foliage to a healthy plant that you see nothing but a rounded 
mass of it. It furnishes a charming background for pink Carnations 
or Roses if you see fit to use a few in connection with it. Simply 
thrust their stems into the soil from which the plant grows, and you 
have a combination that will always challenge admiration. The ordi- 
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nary Geranium is considered one of the very easiest of all plants to 
grow well, but this variety is of much easier culture. Indeed, I know 
of no other plant that requires so little attention. It will take care 
of itself if you give it water enough to keep the soil about its roots 


moist all the time. A plant in a six-inch pot will often have as many 


as two hundred leaves on it. From this some idea can be gained of its 
decorative capabilities. No one need be without material for the 
decoration of the table at any and all times who has half a dozen of 
these Geraniums. And they will add quite as much to the beauty of the 
window as to that of the table. They thus answer a double purpose 
most effectively. 

@ 


Small plants of Dracena and Pandanus are fine for table use. 
Especially the variety of Pandanus catalogued as Veitchii. This has 
a white stripe running the entire length of each leaf. The leaves are 
long, slender, and gracefully arching, thus adapting it to the purpose 
admirably. But neither of these plants do their best in the window- 
garden, and I would only recommend them to the woman who has the 
advantages of the home-greenhouse. 

Well-grown specimens of the Otaheite Orange in fruit are very 
pleasing table ornaments, and as the fruit hangs on for a long time, a 
plant can be used indefinitely. The Jerusalem Cherry, now so exten- 
sively sold at holiday-time, is another excellent plant for use on the 
table when well set with berries. So is Ardisia crenulata, with its 
thick, dark-green foliage and clusters of brilliant scarlet fruit. All 
three plants named in this paragraph are easily cared for by the 
amateur,—in fact, they require no special care,—and'the money one 
puts into them is well invested if you want something to depend on for 
the ornamentation of the table during the greater part of the season. 
They will furnish an agreeable variety in connection with foliage plants, 
and will do effective duty in the window when not needed on the table. 

This article would not be complete if it failed to make mention 
of the Araucaria, or Norfolk Island Pine. It is not a new plant by 
any means, but a plant which is just coming into a well-deserved popu- 
larity. It has not been grown much, heretofore, outside the green- 
houses, because the impression has prevailed that it was not adapted 
to general culture. But we are beginning to find out that it is much 
easier to grow—and grow well—than any Palm, and before a great 
while it will be found in most collections. It resembles some of our 
native Spruces and Balsams more than any other plant I can compare 
it with, but this comparison fails to convey a good idea of its beauty. 
Its foliage is smaller and its general effect more airy and graceful than 
that of any of our native evergreens. It is very symmetrical in habit. 
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Its branches are produced in successive whorls. There are generally 
five branches in each whorl. When this is the case each whorl forms a 
perfect star. Because of this the plant is sometimes called the Star 
Pine. But frequently there will be eight branches in a whorl. I do 
not recall ever seeing less than five or more than eight, and have no 
recollection of any instance where there were seven. 

Young plants are fine for table decoration, especially at Christmas, 
as they can be made to serve as Christmas-trees on a small scale, their 
branches being quite strong enough to sustain the weight of small gifts. 
Large plants can be pressed into use in the same capacity for gifts of 
larger size. This plant likes a soil of rich, sandy loam, such as our 
native Pine delights in. It requires considerable water when growing 
and a moderate amount when standing still. It also likes comparative 
shade and frequent showerings. Plants having four whorls of branches 
are quite large enough for ordinary table use. Such a plant will not 
outgrow its usefulness for a year or more. When it does, you can make 
good use of it in the decoration of hall or parlor. 


THE FLOWER OF NIGHT 


BY O. C. AURINGER 


INK, sink into my soul, O lovely night, 

S Most pure, most holy, most beneficent ! 
Sink softly down, and build a firmament 

In glory and in splendor and delight 
Here on this ground laid open to thy sight, 
Which is my conscious life! The day is spent, 
Morn, noon, have lapsed, the eve, all eloquent, 
Has sunk in burning mountains down the height 
And I wait on for thee. Day is a rose, 
Whose servants are all ardors, all desires ; 
I have outwatched its fires and come to thee,— 
Queen lily, thou, with slaves more soft than those, 
Cool mists, fresh dews, and bright ethereal fires, 
Whose chiefs are silence and sublimity. 





THE OTHER ONE 


By Vincent Harper 


$ 


WISH to say at the very start that if Mr. H. W. Watkins ever sees 
| this, I beg to assure him that my remark in no way reflects upon 
him personally. I have never had the pleasure of meeting him, 
but I am sure that he is the prince of good fellows and the most delight- 
ful travelling companion in the world. But all the same, I was im- 
mensely pleased when the purser told me that Mr. Watkins was one of 
a lot of passengers who had missed the steamer by having been caught 
in a washout or something up the State somewhere. This meant that I 
was to have the stateroom to myself. If H. W. W. will communicate 
with my steward and learn what sort of a sea-dog I am, he will be im- 
mensely pleased also. In the smoking-room or on deck I warm up to 
my fellow-man and have no use for the insulated snob who emits no 
spark of bon camaradie; but I draw the line at the revelations of one’s 
very soul to a total stranger made necessary by the exigencies of a heart- 
to-heart joint occupancy of a six-by-seven inside stateroom. 

I was alone, therefore, but during the three days that I preferred to 
remain in my bunk I did not feel lonely, for a voice—a woman’s, 
strangely fascinating—constantly reached me from the stateroom over 
the way, its rich, penetrating quality having no difficulty in getting 
through the little scroll-saw ventilating spaces above the doors. Strange, 
is it not, how acute one of the senses becomes whenever all the rest are 
temporarily out of commission. It was too dark for me to see, and I 
had reached a point where feeling and taste were not. Smell, I confess, 
did business at the old stand, especially during the preparation of meals 
that were for others; but my hearing made up for all my other facul- 
ties by becoming a complex and subtle vehicle for the liveliest and clear- 
est impressions of form and color and other characteristics apart from 
sound. 

The voice which had enlivened my imprisonment was about twenty- 
five years old and the property of—I could picture the girl in my mind 
—a woman of athletic build, rather short, a brunette, and probably ad- 
dicted to the going-to-Europe habit. She was evidently travelling with 
an elderly relative—odds that she was a maiden aunt and wealthy,— 
and it was to cheer this aunt that the voice kept coming down like a 
whiff of salt air from deck. From the monosyllabic grunts of the aunt 


I inferred that that lady was in like evil case as myself—only that I had 
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nobody to come and laugh at me and to read aloud to me, and so had 
to poach on the aunt’s preserves, which I did eagerly. 

Winston, who is from Chicago and, of course, thinks us New York- 
ers a lot of provincials, had told me that everybody knows everybody 
else on board before the steamer is outside of Sandy Hook, so I longed 
to get up on deck, where I knew that I could identify the dark, short 
girl with the fetching voice and the rich aunt, whose illness gave excel- 
lent promise of continuing as long as the voyage. On the third day the 
sea and I felt better, and with the help of the steward and by frequent 
stops I managed to dress in time to take a turn about the deck before 
dinner. After assuring myself that the wabbly things under me were 
able to hold me up, I cautiously opened my stateroom door and peerec. 
into the passage. The coast was clear, and I was shuffling out with a 
steadying hand on either side of the narrow gangway, when the door 
opposite was opened and a tall, blonde figure emerged. It was, of 
course, I decided, not the owner of my voice, but, to my unutterable 
amazement, it was the Other One—the girl who had come to live with 
her who lived in the apartment just across the hall from Winston’s and 
mine! 

We were New Yorkers and, consequently, did not know each other. 
We had lived on the same top floor of the “Talleyrand” apartment 
house for a year and were daily making trips together up and down in 
the elevator and running across each other in the hall and the cars and 
the street; but on all such occasions we, of course, studiously showed 
that we were not aware of the other’s existence. As our eyes met now, 
however, both of us almost betrayed a provincial pleasure, which was 
at once heroically checked, and I proceeded to shuffle towards the com- 
panionway. Now, Winston had told me that the world was a little 
village and I would be running upon friends everywhere, but I really 
was thunderstruck by this signal proof of the truth of his remark. I 
sat in a sheltered corner of the deck, hoping that my voice would come 
up so that I could scrape an acquaintance with her—and learn at last 
the name of the Other One, which Winston and I had never succeeded 
in doing. But neither my voice nor the Other One came up, and all the 
other passengers must have been New Yorkers like myself, for they 
politely ignored me, not one of them so much as asking me if I -elt 
better or indicating that they had missed me in the least. So I went 
down to dinner with my confidence in Winston somewhat shaken, and 
found my place at a table full of people who manifested not the slightest 
interest in my existence or surprise at my late appearance at the festive 
board. There were perhaps a hundred women in the saloon, but not 
one of them answered to the description which my ears had given me of 
the girl with the rich maiden aunt; but I saw the Other One sitting at 
the captain’s table next to a chap with a putty face, to whom I took an 
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immediate dislike for some reason. The Other One was constantly near 
me on deck,—sometimes we were within three feet of each other and no 
one else near us,—but the fatal fact that we were neighbors in town and 
lived within as many feet of each other and were daily thrown together, 
of course, barred all hope of our becoming friends now. The voice had 
apparently fallen overboard, for even when I went down purposely— 
at great risk to my feelings—and sat in my malodorous coffin to try to 
hear those winsome tones once more, not a sound came from over the 
way. The rich aunt must have succumbed to mal de mer, I thought, 
until the steward informed me that the ladies had moved to another 
stateroom aft somewhere—and I despaired of ever hearing the sweetest 
voice in the world to urge the illest aunt in the universe to try to worry 
things down. 

The two remaining -days were insufferably dull, for my very late 
arrival seemed to have cut me out of the little coteries already formed, 
and I looked back regretfully to those happier days when I had at least 
heard the voice that had proved the long-sought cure for what ailed me 
at the time. Whenever I chanced to catch sight of the Other One my 
mind naturally ran back to Winston and our flat in the “ Talleyrand,” 
and to thoughts of the two girls of whom Winston and I had speculated 
so constantly and so unavailingly. 

Winston and I had decided to take the apartment together because 
we were so perfectly uncongenial. He was on a morning paper and was 
out all night, and I was on an evening paper and was out all day, so 
there would be plenty of room for us both in the flat. Moreover, as we 
discovered that there was absolutely nothing which we both liked, we 
felt drawn to one another, and lived happily ever after. 

We naturally very soon discovered that the apartment across the hall 
was inhabited by a petit brunette and her mother, and as Winston’s 
scandalously outspoken overtures were- sedulously nipped in the bud, 
and as the girl was a dream and exceedingly smart withal, we, of course, 
became madly desirous of knowing what she was and what her name 
was. But to no purpose. We kept no servant, and so were unable to 
learn anything through the back hall or the grocery-lift, and every baf- 
fled effort served only to increase our interest and to surround the 
piquant little woman with the calcium light of romance. When the 
Other One mysteriously appeared and took up her abode with Her our 
curiosity became acute, and, following the lines of affinity and natural 
bent, She was to bestow her share of her wealthy uncle’s property on 
me later on, while the Other One was similarly to reward Winston. 

As the months dragged by, however, and we were invariably met 
with the stony stare of all close neighbors in New York, we gradually 
gave up hope, and consoled ourselves with the rather negative argument 
that, at any rate, no other men called on Our Two. 
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It was then that the success of my play made Winston’s constantly 
repeated statement, that I needed desperately to get out of poor, narrow, 
little, old New York, became appropriate and feasible, and accordingly 
1 packed up my royalties and my ignorance of the world and sailed for 
Europe. And now here was the Other One spending interminable hours 
alone on deck, with me also alone close by but unable to talk to her— 
just because we were neighbors at home! But, by the powers! I sud- 
denly thought, I could at least discover her name, and sent a steward off 
for a passenger list. There were by count exactly two hundred and 
thirty-four women in the saloon, and, for the life of me, I couldn’t seem 
to determine which was the Other One’s nor—what seemed even more 
strange—the name of the voice that had dispelled my sorrow and had 
now moved aft somewhere. I picked out the most likely ones, however, 
and felt happy. I could have asked the chap with the putty face, but he 
was the kind of man that I would not have asked anything from—not 
even a little loan on the eve of pay-day. 

Once or twice I fancied that I caught the Other One looking quiz- 
zically at me, and harbored the sneaking suspicion that she secretly was 
just aching to know my name too; but we arrived at Liverpool without 
anything being done. I tried to worm my way near to her during the 
customs inspection, but a surly official ordered me to get into line, and 
later, when I saw the chap with the putty face saying good-by to her, I 
was too far away to hear her name if he spoke it, and also to hear her 
voice, which I knew was a thin, anemic, blonde sort of a voice. So off 
we all went on our several ways as utterly indifferent to each other’s 
future as if we had not dared the harrowing dangers of the deep in the 
same good ship. 

I fooled away my time and reached the train for London just as the 
porters were slamming the doors of the dinky little carriages, and the 
guard, who looked like a Prussian field marshal, told me to look sharp 
and hustled me into a compartment with the train already in motion. 
There were two people in the compartment: an elderly lady who looked. 
as if she had been drawn through a knot-hole and—the Other One! I 
collapsed into my corner, and groped blindly through the rapidly thick- 
ening mists of fate for the light that I now knew must break ere long. 
The world might be a village, as Winston had said, and one might be 
constantly running across acquaintances everywhere; but one does not 
live on the same floor of the same flat, and cross on the same steamer, 
and get thrown into the same railway compartment, with the same girl 
—unless it was foreordained that a chap was to learn her name or some- 
thing, does one? 

I had her now! She would have to speak some time in the next five 
hours. I would at least hear her voice, possibly her name, for the elder 
woman was rapidly regaining her health and spirits and would be sure 
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to talk. Then too the Other One certainly did almost smile when the 
big guard threw me into the carriage—and it wasn’t all a laugh at me 
either! Fate was drawing the coils about us, and the Other One seemed 
to realize that it would be of no use to pretend to be near neighbors for- 
ever with one whom destiny manifestly intended to make a friend. I 
noted the progress with flattering pleasure. At the “'Talleyrand” her 
stare was frigid; on the steamer it was mildly amused; here in the rail- 
way carriage it was positively free from “ how dare you, sir?” I noted, 
waited, and thanked the gods—and rejoiced at my triumph over Win- 
ston for once. 

In about ten minutes the old lady spoke. 

I jumped. The Other One answered, not in that blonde, lackadaisi- 
cal, nerveless voice which I had assigned to her, but in the brunette, 
athletic, deliciously throbbing voice which had haunted my heart for a 
week past! This, then, was the girl who had urged her rich maiden 
aunt to worry down the champagne and chipped ice and things! I was 
actually in the presence of the voice and the rich maiden aunt! 

All the way to London they chatted delightfully, the Other One fre- 
quently addressing remarks to me over the head of her aunt, but always 
of a nature calling for no reply from me—in fact, of such a kind as to 
preclude all opportunity for me to connect with the conversation. But, 
none the less, I felt sure that we were progressing as rapidly as could be 
expected of people living on the same floor of the same house. If I 
could only trace them after reaching London and dog their footsteps for 
a month or two, I was certain that some accident would happen giving 
me the opening that I now began to long for—that voice was so alto- 
gether fetching ! 

On arriving in London I dallied about the station in a scandalous 
way, and was rewarded by being at the edge of the cab platform when 
they entered a four-wheeler and were driven off. From an old repor- 
torial habit of noting details, as well as by reason of a softish notion 
that there was something touching about everything connected with her, 
T observed that the number of their cab was 1329. Why I mention this 
trifling fact will appear presently. Taking the next hansom, I was 
driven at a gallop to the hotel on the Embankment at which Winston. 
told me to be sure to put up, and devoted the rest of the afternoon to a 
hasty preliminary bird’s-eye view of the Strand and Piccadilly and 
Hyde Park from the top of a bus. 

I dined at a restaurant—a small place off Trafalgar Square, where 
I found no less than twelve of my fellow-passengers. Later, also, at 
the theatre, I sat near a lot more of them, and this served to strengthen 
the feeling that I would certainly hear that voice again. I did. On 
getting into the tuberculous and asthmatic lift at the hotel I found 
myself standing at the side of the Other One and the maiden aunt, and 
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it did seem so “ just like it used to be at home” to be in an elevator to- 
‘gether that we both came perilously near to destroying one sacred New 
York tradition by speaking at last. But again we conquered the weak 
impulse, and I saw no more of them for three or four days. The rest 
of the passenger list, however, stood by me bravely. The hotel con- 
tained most of them—so my careful scrutiny of the register failed to 
connect any particular name with the voice; I met them at Westmin- 
ster, the Tower, and with two school-teachers from Gallipolis, Ohio, in 
the ball on top of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

On the morning of the third day—I was waiting at the hotel until 
I could be sure whether the Other One was still there or not—I was 
eating the inevitable whitebait and ham-and-eggs and alleged coffee and 
glancing over the morning paper, when my eye caught the following 
advertisement : 


“A LIBERAL REWARD will be given to anyone furnishing the 
number of the cab in which the Misses Linklater were driven 
on Tuesday afternoon last, about four o’clock, from Euston 
Station to the —— Hotel, Blackfriars.” 


Jerusalem! The plot was thickening with a vengeance! For a 
moment I balked at the “ Misses,” but then I recollected that the aunt 
was a maiden and very probably the Other One’s father’s sister,—I had 
nothing against the late Mr. Linklater either!—and everything -vas 
clear. I approached the clerk, but he said rather pointedly that it was 
not customary for the management to “just point out” any of their 
guests. But, confound it! if the Other One was this advertiser, I was 
the only man on earth who could give her the number of that much de- 
sired cab, and I’d be hanged if I would let any red-tape or social non- 
sense prevent me from hearing that voice thank me—me! But—how? 

I suddenly thought of Winston—no end of a schemer, Winston—and 
felt that if he were only here, all might yet be done. Then the thought 
flashed through my mind that he could put that wise head of his to 
work even across three thousand miles of sea, so I cabled the Napoleon 
of strategy as follows: 


“Ts the Other One’s name Linklater? Desperate.” 


I sent the cable at ten a.M. and he got it at eight a.m., and I received 
his reply an hour before I had sent my own despatch—anyhow, that is 
what was on the blank, and Winston is a hustler. He cabled: 


Yes, but what’s the game? Curious.” 


That settled it. I sent up my card, and was told that Miss Link- 
later—the aunt, I’ll bet !—begged to be excused. I excused her, but sat 
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down arid wrote the Other One a note, stating that, while I, of course, 
could not accept any reward, it gave me the very greatest pleasure to 
advise her that I knew the number of the cab in which she and her aunt 
—a neat bit of diplomacy, this, to mention the aunt, for it made it clear 
that I was addressing the Other One, you know—in which she and her 
aunt had been brought from the station to the hotel. Oh, what luck! 
She would have to send.for me; she would have to thank me; I would 
have to explain why I had come to make a note of the number; and, of 
course, we would then resume our tour of Europe as delightfully 
chummy as if we did not live in the same house. 

She sent for me—that is, the aunt did; and I saw her and the 
Other One—and great was the joy of all three of us when they discov- 
ered who I was. She had always wanted so much to meet me and Mr. 
Winston,—she seemed to know our names,—and it was so very, very, 
very good of me to help her out of her difficulty! The aunt too was 
awfully cordial—for a maiden aunt, I mean; for she only looked sour 
and did not say anything very cutting while I was still in the room, 
which, I thought, was very nice of her. 

Then what a jolly time we had hunting up that blessed cab No. 
1329! It seems that the Other One had lost a little box containing 
some rather valuable jewels, which she said she had carried in her reti- 
cule ever since she left New York. I told her that I had noticed the 
1eticule in her hand all the time in the steamer, and also that she never 
laid it down even at the table, and this seemed to please the Other 0.12 
greatly, but the aunt sniffed uncomfortably, which was not so nice of 
her. In the light of certain subsequent events I cherish the sneaking 
suspicion that the old lady secretly believed that I had purloined the 
jewels and made up the cock-and-bull story of remembering the number 
of the cab in order to throw doubt upon the honesty of the innocent 
cabby. Thanks to the perfection of system, however, we soon traced cab 
No. 1329, and on the following day, snug in its own little pigeon-hole 
at the “ Lost Parcels Office,” we found the little box—and the rehabili- 
tation of my character for honesty in the elder Miss Linklater’s mind. 

Then we three proceeded to do London, and all during those six 
delightful days I found myself drawn more and more away from my 
former leaning towards brunettes in general and Her in particular in — 
that far-away flat in New York; and more and more inclined towards 
blondes in general and the Other One in particular here at my side in 
our all-day sight-seeing. 

But alas! One evening I noticed that a man—a little, insignificant 
looking chap—dined with the ladies at their table at the other end of the 
dining-room; and later I saw him get into a cab with the Other One 
and drive off, no doubt, to the theatre. She had stoutly refused to go 
to the theatre with me unless Aunt Kitty went with us, and here she 
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was going off with this man! While I was thinking up just what I 
would say to her to show my surprise and displeasure the next morn- 
ing, one of the passengers met me in the hall of the hotel and said that 
he had seen the Linklaters leaving early that morning. It was true! 
They had gone—to the Continent, the clerk said; and I spent a 
wretched day or two in London, but then philosophically decided to for- 
get and to exclude all save brunettes from my thoughts in the future. 

My three-months holiday passed only too quickly, and I found my- 
self back in New York and facing the necessity to begin the old grind 
again. Winston met me at the pier and carried me off to lunch with 
him. He was in better spirits than I had ever seen him, and as we sat 
smoking after lunch he waxed exceeding confidential—his temperament 
was normally that of the clam. 

“ Well, old chap,” he said as we were getting up to go, “ where do 
you think you will live now that you are back in town?” 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“Live? Why, in our old flat, of course,” I said emphatically. 

“But you can’t, you know,” Winston replied quietly, “ because She 
—Miss Elliot—has decided to live in our old flat.” 

“The deuce she has!” I retorted; “ and ‘then where will you live 
yourself ?” 

“Oh, at our old flat as heretofore,” answered the clam without a 
smile. 

“But I thought you just told me that She had decided to live 
there?” I asked. 

“Well, you see, after you cleared out She and I met and we came 


_ to the conclusion that we would like to——” 


“ Not really?” I broke in. “ By Jove, old man, I congratulate you 
—and what’s more, I’1l take the other flat—you know, the one that She 
and the Other One used to have.” 

“ But you can’t, you know,” again droned Winston solemnly. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because the Other One is going to live there as heretofore.” 

“ Well, confound it all, I’ll marry the Other One! Yes, sir, I met 
her in Europe, you know, and—I’ll marry the Other One!” 

“But you can’t, you know,” once more muttered the clam. 

“Td like to know why not?” I asked loftily. 

“ Well, you see,” replied Winston, “the Other One is married too, 
you know.” 

“The deuce she is!” I exclaimed. “To whom, pray ?” 

“T don’t know the chap—a little, insignificant fellow named H. W. 
Watkins. He was to have gone to Europe with them, but missed the 
steamer, I believe. Why, old man, what’s the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing,” I grunted curtly. “I was thinking, that’s all.” 





“AND MAUDE!” 
By Anne Warner 


Author of ‘‘Susan Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. Lathrop” 
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HEY were kissing each other good-by at the head of the brown- 
T stone flight of steps. One wore a dinner-gown of violet and 
rose, the other was in gray with a travelling ulster. The 
wherefore of the ulster was borne testimony to by the coupé waiting 
below and by the luggage piled thereon. 

“ Au revoir a thousand times,” said the Violet-and-Rose with a last 
outburst of embraces. “I wish, after all, that I had decided to go to 
the station with you. I feel so untrustworthy to be turning you out 
with only George ‘to look out for you. You know my opinion of 
George !—and, by the way, where is he now? He ought to be all ready © 
and waiting, and so, of course, he isn’t anywhere at all.” 

With that she turned impatiently towards the hallway, and appeared 
to be about to go in and institute some species of research when the 
Object that was missing suddenly turned up from below, coming out 
of the basement door, and calling in an even and most unflurried tone 
as he went towards the carriage,— 

“ All ready there?” 

The Gray Ulster thereupon tore herself away from the hands that 
held hers and ran quickly down the steps, crying as she entered the 
coupé,— 

“ Good-by, dear, good-by.” 

He who held the door stepped in after her, slammed it violently, 
and the wheels began rolling at once. Then he put forth a strong 
grasp and took her hand within it, and several blocks passed under 
and behind them before she managed to free her fingers. 

“Why can’t I?” he asked in an injured tone. 

“You know very well why you can’t.” 

“ Well, barring that, give me a really good reason.” 

She turned her face to the outside world of Fifth Avenue. 

“T don’t want you telling to-morrow how you amused yourself 
to-night !” 

He gave a violent start and leaned to look into her eyes. 

“Do you really think that of me?” he asked furiously. “Do you 
really believe that of me?” Then he flung himself against his side of 
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the coupé. “I would not have believed that you would give me such.a 
cut as that.” 

“Oh, drop it,” she said with a mirthful intonation that did not 
key at all with the sombre way in which she was viewing the brilliant 
scene outside, “it’s no-use. I know men too well. You think I’ll feel 
sorry over having hurt you and that to atone I will put my hand in 
yours, but I’ve lived past all such reasoning.” 

She clasped her hands tightly together as she spoke, and he ceased 
suddenly to sulk and laughed aloud. 

“ All right,” he said, “as you will. I shall not spoil —_ ‘last 
minutes by quarrelling. Only, truly, I can’t see any harm—— 

With that he suddenly snatched her hand with tremendous force 
and held it very hard indeed. She gasped and she struggled, but the 
hand was caught as in a vice. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake,” she cried, turning squarely towards him and 
looking into his eyes, “don’t do so. You know how terrible it is for 
me. Do, I beg and pray of you, let me go now.” 

They faced each other, and very slowly, as if driven by some com- 
pelling power within her eyes, he relaxed his grip and she took back 
her hand. 

Then they talked blithely and gayly for about ten minutes, and her 
breathing reéstablished itself on a regular basis until, when they quitted 
the carriage, she was laughing in as untrammelled and untroubled a 
manner as if what loomed beside her was a phantom and not riotous 
flesh and blood like herself. 

Ticket-buying and trunk-checking are always almost as soporific in 
their influences as morphine. How can one look otherwise than com- 
monplace when counting out change with a scrupulousness above 
suspicion, or when saying, “ Don’t lose those—or this?” 

“Go on to the ferry now,” he said after all the cards for the game 
had been duly stacked in the various pockets, leather and otherwise, of 
her travelling gear—“ this. way.” 

Then he took tight hold\gf her arm for fear that her education 
had not rendered her capable of grasping at a glance the full significa- 
tion of the huge sign, “'To the Ferry.” 

“‘ Where shall we go?” she asked helplessly. 

“ Wherever you want to.” 

“ Out in front.” 

They went out in front,—to the frontest front,—to that point 
where, if one loves the ocean well and has a strong imagination, one 
may easily revel in the being aboard of a mere New York ferry-boat. 

Again the conversation was cheerful and carefree. 

Then they were ashore upon the Jersey side and there were sleeping- 
car tickets to be dealt with. 
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. “Train No. 1,” said somebody. 

They saw it before them and sought its shelter. 

“ Section 10,” said somebody else. 

“ Here,” said the man, stopping before the number. 

“Oh, get me out of my coat!” she cried. Then, when her com- 
mand had become a thing accomplished, she said,— 

“ How long until the train goes?” 

“In just one minute,” someone told her. 

Then she looked up into his face and turned very white. 

“Did you hear that?” she said. “Oh, you'll have to go on some- 
where and come back. Ask where you can go on to.” 

He sprang to his feet and went out, and while he was gone she 
grew whiter and whiter and whiter. Then all of a sudden the color 
and the man returned together. 

“It’s quite the simplest thing in the world,” he said easily as he 
threw his hat and umbrella upon the opposite seat among her personal 
belongings. “I can go to Paterson and get a train back about ten 
o'clock.” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ how nice!” 

Then he sat down, and the universe appeared that instant stricken 
void of subjects of conversation, a phenomenon which frequently 
follows the purchase of a costly extra half hour. 

While they were meandering about among several vague and mean- 
ingless conventionalities the porter appeared and closed them in from 
behind with a wooden partition. 

“ When do we get to Paterson?” he asked the -porter. 

“In, five minutes, sah.” 

Then he looked at her and she gasped. 

“TI didn’t mean to,” she said apologetically, “I don’t mean any- 
thing when—when I choke so.” 

“T know that well enough,” he said bitterly. 

She clasped her hands tightly together. 

“TI wish I wasn’t made so,” she murmured. 

“T don’t,” he replied. 

The porter came opposite and let down an upper berth and dis- 
covered and appropriated a nice green-striped mattress. The train 
began to rumble slower and lower. 

“This is Paterson,” he said, reaching for his hat. “I don’t want 
to be carried by, you know.” 

“Would it matter?” she asked, with a fresh gasp. He looked at 
her quickly, and then he leaned across the aisle and touched the porter. 

“Where do you stop next?” 

“ Tuxedo, sah.” 

“Ts there a train back to New York from there to-night?” 
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“ Here’s the conductah, sah, he’ll tell you.” 

Then the porter slammed another partition up in Seoul of them 
to the end that he might go in search of another green mattress. 

The conductor looked over his glasses when questioned. 

“You can reach Tuxedo at ten-thirty-six and take the ten-fourteen 
back to New York,” he said in response to inquiries. 

“ How can I get in at ten-thirty-six and go out at ten-fourteen?” 
asked the man. 

“T didn’t say ten-fourteen,” said the conductor, “I said train 14.” 

Then the terms of a sale were made and the money paid down, and 
Paterson given the cold shoulder. 

“You won’t get home until midnight,” the girl said, trying to 
speak pityingly and not making a great success of it. 

He turned sideways in the seat and looked far down to where 
Nature had placed her—a little below his shoulder. 

“Tt’s most awfully good of me to put in a whole evening like this, 
isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, I appreciate it,” she said slowly, almost painfully, and then 
they began again among the most reckless sort of gayeties and laughed 
unceasingly. 

Finally he took out his watch. 

“Only five minutes,” he remarked. 

Her chin began to quiver; she folded her hands most desperately 
together and looked straight ahead. 

“You'll give me a kiss when I go, won’t you?” he said, laying his 
hand over hers. 

“ Oh, no, indeed,” she said firmly, “ certainly not 

Then they heard the grating of the brakes. The porter, who was 
diving into the opposite berth, suddenly felt himself kicked from 
behind. 

“ Where’s the next stopping-place?” a voice demanded of him. He 
extricated himself from the depths of sheets and blankets. 

“Goshen, sah.” 

“Ts there a train back to New York conan: r 

“T think there is, sah—bout one o’clock.” 

“T’ll go and find the conductor,” he said, rising abruptly. 





“ You mustn’t believe in me,” she exclaimed hastily, hurriedly, her 
hands quite still within his clasp, “ I’m such a fearfully heartless thing. 
It’s always someone—and I always act as if there never had been 
anyone—and it’s terrible—and I’m so ashamed—— 

‘He raised her two hands to his lips and kissed them. 

“ Oh,” she stumbled on, shivering slightly, “if you only wouldn’t— 

please! I’m trying to keep myself very quiet, and I know it’s all such 
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rank folly, and, of course, you don’t mean anything, and, of course, 
I don’t mean anything—and yet—my heart is just beating so hard—so 
hard. Oh!” she cried out sharply, “the train is stopping!” 

The train was stopping. It was going slower and slower. 

“ After all, I don’t count for anything to you,” she said hurriedly 
and blindly and wretchedly as he loosed her fingers and reached for his 
hat and umbrella, “ you have your own way to go and my feelings can’t 
help or hinder. I’m not—capable of-——” 

The train went slower and slower. 

“Only of doing anything you please with me,” he interrupted,— 
“only that.” 

The train moved slower and slower. He seized her mightily and 
drew her upon his bosom. The train was almost stopping. He kissed 
her mouth three times and her cheek once. The train stopped. He 
sprang to his feet and rushed out of the car without one last word or 
one backward look. 

She looked after him with a strange, odd sensation of not caring a 
bit, and another strange, odd sensation of wishing herself equal to 
following where he led. Then she drew out her handkerchief and 
pressed it to her lips, and her lips parted and the ghost of the aroma of 
his after-dinner cigar passed lightly over them and away. 

And then she leaned her chin upon her hand and reflected, because 
it was the only thing left for her to do. 

‘And the train began to move again. 

In the small travelling-pocket that hung at her side was a postal 
card and a pencil. Her brain currents became attracted to these two 
articles and floated insistently around them. With them was a re- 
ceipted bill. She became aware of its proximity also. Finally she 
took all three out and looked at them thoughtfully. And then she 
tore her name from its position at the head of the bill and folded it 
carefully. 

“And Maude!” -she said to herself thoughtfully, folding the de- 
capitated bill into the preliminary fold of a cocked-hat note,—“ and 
Maude!” 

She made a painfully inadequate writing folio of her bag upon 
her knee and held the pencil against her lips. Her thoughts faded 
them white and then scorched them red again. 

“T don’t mean it,” she cried inwardly, “and he don’t mean it 
And ye ” 

Then she wrote: 


“T’m trying to be very angry with you—and no success. 
I’m trying to make myself believe that I hate you—and again 
no success. I’m trying to keep from writing you—and yet 
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again no success. Tell me, is an hour or two like that worth 
itself? I ask the question in strictest confidence. I have my 
own opinion. And yours?” 


She folded the paper carefully and put on a stamp in such a 
manner that it served as a seal. Then she took up the postal and 
wrote very distinctly and rapidly: 


“ DeaR MavupeE: I made the train in good time, thanks to 
the horses. Your husband was most adorable and even took 
the trouble to cross on the ferry with me. My love to him and 
to you. Ever the same, “ JULIET.” 


SILENCE 
BY KENT KNOWLTON 


HE flower that fails the springing year, 
T The unreviving grain of corn, 
The song that never reaches ear, 
The golden word that dies unborn, 


Are hardly missed from Nature’s store, . 
Or from the treasure-house of men. — 

There lies the universe—why more? 
Unnumbered songs—why sing again? 


So, when long, languorous summer days 
Enfold me, by green-bordered streams, 

I need not seek the glowing phrase 
That melts the veil from mist-clad dreams. 


And when bleak winter evenings bring 
The firelight and the easy-chair, 

If from the flames a song should spring, 
And music thrill the drowsy air, 


*T were well to keep within the heart 
The melody, unspoiled and whole, 
Nor mar with ineffectual art 
The perfect note that reached the soul. 
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THE people who love it will defy you to find a more beautiful 
pa. lake anywhere; and, anyway, if the voyagers to the New World 
Quaker had discovered nothing else, it would have been worth all the 
trouble they took coming over. Big and gracious and commanding as some 
dear princess, it sweeps to the northern border, and the mountains range them- 
selves on either side, watching and adoring. 

The largest island in the lake is long and wide and has several townships 
of its own. A land of orchards it is, and fertile farms and clover and woods 
and winding roads. Somewhere about 1785 a family of Quakers came from 
the south. and found the place. “The Lord,” they said, ‘has led us into ways 
of peace. Here we will live, and the blessing of Heaven will be with us.” They 
labored at their wholesome toil and their minds were filled with wholesome 
thoughts. Sun and storm succeeded sun and storm, and the years passed and 
they found rest unto the third generation. 

In 1861, when the stricken country cried for men to save her, the note of. 
war came to the island, and the great-grandson of the first Quaker was drafted. 

“ But it will be no use,” he said. “I shall never fight. My mother taught 
me it is a sin. It is her religion and my father’s and their fathers’. I shall 


Lincoln and 
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never raise my hand to kill anyone.” 

The recruiting officer took little notice. ‘“ We'll see about that later,” he 
commented carelessly. 

The regiment went to Washington and the Quaker boy drilled placidly and 
shot straight. “ But I shall never fight,” he reiterated. 

Word went out that there was a traitor in the ranks. The lieutenant con- 
ferred with the captain, and all the forms of punishment devised for refractory 
soldiers were visited on him. He went through them without flinching, and 
there was only one thing left. He was taken before the colonel. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the officer. “ Don’t you know you will 
be shot ?” 

The Quaker was a nice boy with steady eyes and a square chin, and he 
smiled a little. “That is nothing,” he said. “Thee didn’t think I was afraid, 
did thee?” 

The prisoner went back to the guard-house and the colonel went to the 
President, to Lincoln, who was great because he knew the hearts of men. The 
case was put before him—of the mutinous Quaker who talked of his religion, 
the soldier who refused to fight, who defied pain and laughed at the fear of 
death. 

Lincoln listened and looked relieved. “Why, that is plain enough,” he 
answered. “There is only one thing to do. Trump up some excuge and send, 
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"him home, . You can’t kill a hey like that, you know. _ The seed neo all 
sad brave men wherever they are. Send him home.” 
"So the Quaker went back to the island, to life and duty as gf saw them, 
and his children tell the story. 


P.F. Sedeieks 
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I] SENT MY SWEET A VALENTINE 
By Sennett Stephens 
I sENT my sweet a Valentine 
Wherein I asked would she be mine. 


: t 
I spoke of how I loved her; swore 
My heart was hers forevermore; 


Of fathom-deep devotion told, 
But, as I failed to mention gold, 


And state how much I had thereof, 
Alack, alack, I lost my love! 


> 


Aisineabesine TuE domestic animals of the Cumberland Valley lay claim to the 
of Horse greatest sagacity. Last summer a lad living on the road to 
Sense Brown’s Mills, near Greencastle, was seated on the wayside 
beneath a cherry-tree, eating cherries, when he heard the thud of an approaching 
horse trotting. As this was no unusual incident, Johnnie Terry straightened 
himself to see who was coming. Shortly the horse appeared without a rider, 
though he carried saddle and bridle. The horse stopped right over Johnnie and 
began to paw the ground and snort, which the boy regarded as an invitation to 
take a ride and climbed on his back. The horse immediately galloped back in 
the direction from which he had come, and some two miles away stopped beside 
the prostrate figure of a man stretched on the ground with blood flowing from 
his head. Johnnie dismounted, got some water from an adjacent brook, and 
made the victim of the accident as comfortable as possible before going for 
assistance. Meantime the horse had trotted off once more, subsequently return- 
ing with a local physician driving in his buggy, who, knowing the horse and 
. his master, carried the latter to his home. The horse’s name is “ Goodfellow.” 
The sufferer had had a mild stroke of apoplexy, which was relieved by the blood 
flowing from his head. Though it is not claimed that this horse put the stone 
where his master would fall on it, yet he has been brevetins by the ladies as 
“ Assistant-Surgeon Goodfellow.” 

“Goodfellow” is the great-great-great-grandson of a famous horse called 
“ Naseby,” which belonged to General Simpson, who was a. warrior and also a 
strict Presbyterian. No work was permitted to be done in General Simpson’s 
house on Sunday, and all the family rode ten or twenty miles to preaching. 
Within the ten-mile limit Naseby carried his master to preaching for many 
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years, but with advancing age his master would no longer mount him, but as 


soon as the family procession got started Naseby would follow’ and walk the 
distance sedately, arriving an hour or so late, and browse around the meeting- 


house door until the congregation came out. Naseby was ‘known as a devout 
horse, and more than once was referred to by preaseaes asan example of con- 


sistent attendance upon ordinances. 
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My three-year-old nephew was told to call his Aunt Caroline to 


True dinner. 
Enough 
When he ostiohiedl the room he said, “ Aunt Caroline, come 


to breakfast.” 

Aunt Caroline, who is a school-teacher and somewhat precise, said, “ What 
other meal do we have during the day, Raymond ?” 

He — for a een and then replied, ‘ ‘Oatmeal, Aunt Caroline, and 


it’s very nice.” 
A. E. Brown. 
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Mrs. CLARKE’s cook made private arrangement with a mulatto 
friend of hers concerning the disposal of the scraps, etc., from 
the table. Her mistress was amazed one morning when going 
through her mail to find the following bill: 


“ BILL JONES. 
“Nine dollars for taking swill off Mrs. Clarke.” 
Jessie K. Laing. 


Comes High 


e 


THE letter below was written by a Japanese tailor to an Ameri- 
sng Is can lady in Yokohama. It speaks (English) for itself: 
’ : * 26th Sept. 
“ Qur Deak Mrs. ————: I am very sorry to say that: it will take 
three days at least to make up your kimono ordered at all, for, tell the truth, 
the dye house in Tokyo was damaged by an inundation of the recent much_ 


rain, so I beg you pardon me having breack of promise. Yours very truly, 
“Tani SHOKWAI. 


I hope he will. soon recoved.” 


“ P, S.—How are your honorable husband? 
Hugh Allen. 


¥ 


} A MOTHER recently overheard her eight-year-old daughter trying 


f 






Pireton to teach her three-year-old son. 
a 2 ‘ 
E. Y. 0.—“ Now, D., this is George Washington, the first 


President of the United States. I am determined you shall know our first. 
President. Now tell papa who this is.” 
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is ABSOLUTELY PURE, and being ground to 
an extraordinary degree of fineness is HIGHLY 
SOLUBLE. The analyst of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health states, in his recent valuable work 
on “Food Inspection and Analysis,” that the treat- 
ment of cocoa with alkali for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a more perfect emulsion is:objectionable even 
if not considered as a form of adulteration. Cocoa 
thus treated is generally darker in color than the 








pure article. The legitimate means, he says, for 
making it as soluble as possible is to pulverize it 
very fine so that particles remain in even suspension 
and form a smooth paste. : 

That is the way the Baker cocoa is made. It 
has received the GRAND PRIZE-—the highest 
award ever given in this country. 





AA New Illustrated Recipe Book Sent Free 


5 Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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—“ George Washington.” 
BE. Y. 0.—* And what was he?” 
.—* The first man that ever was borned:” 
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A SNOW SONG 
By Silas X, Floyd 

BE glad for the snow 
That so solemn and slow 

Falls while the wild winds are blowing; 
You’d better enjoy ¥ 
The snowflakes, my boy— 

There are none in the place where you're going. 


The snowflakes come down 
O’er the field and the town, . 
And the winds, they shake roof and rafter; 
Be glad for the snow 
In this world below—_ . 
For you never will see it hereafter! 


> 


Exiza was crossing the ice with the blood-hounds in pursuit. 
Unele Tom's “What a blessing,” she exclaimed, “that it isn’t ice-cream! ’ 
Cabin Anew 
1 should never be able to pass it.” 
Perceiving the hand of. kind Providence in the affair, she felt wuts of . 
escape. 
McLandburgh Wilson. 


> 


“ But how did you manage to make so much money when you had 
A Negligible only one oyster stew to serve?” 
Quantity 
“Oh,” replied the pretty church-fair waitress, “you see, 
every time we served it it was sent back.” 
G. T. Evans. 


> 


SENATOR PENROSE says that a friend of his residing in Wilkes- ae 


ny of Barre recently engaged as nurse a Scotch girl just come to this 
cw 


country. 
It appears that one Sunday the lady induced the nurse,-who is the strictest 
sort of Presbyterian, to attend a beautiful church just erected in Wilkes- | 
Barre. 
When the girl returned her mistress asked her if she had not found the 
church a fine one. 
“Yes, Ma’am,” responded the girl, “it is very beautiful.” 
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Write to GAGE FE TARBELL end Vicel 


Send this Coupon for particulars or write. Dept. No. 10 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
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“ And the singing,” said the lady, “ wasn’t that lovely?” 
“Qh, yes,” replied the nurse, “it was very lovely, Ma’am, but ‘don’t you 


think it’s an awful way to spend the Sabbath?” 
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At the time of King Edward’s recovery from his threatened fatal 
“ bay attack of appendicitis thanksgiving services were held all over the 
Kingdom. In one parish the services were to close with the 
singing of a well-known hymn which happened to be among others appended to 
the regular hymnal. Pec: ee 
“ Let us close the services,” the pastor said, “ by singing the hymn, ‘ Peace, 
; Perfect Peace’—to be found in the appendix.” ; 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 
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HvutpaH, the Blanks’ colored maid, had been invited to a ball, 





A eistiaaeen and she said to her mistress,— 
“Some ob ‘os othah gals is err put on full evenin’ 





dress, but I isn’t.” 

“What do you intend to wear?’ asked her mistress. 

“Me? Oh, I’s jess gwineter w’ar my clo’es,” was the reply. 
‘J. L. Harbour. 
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AN IRISH LOVE SONG 

By Berton Braley 

’T1s she that has the tindher eye: : | 
| 






To set me heart astir; 
And, oh, ’tis like the south wind’s sigh, 
The mellow voice of her. 2) 
Her cheek is like a drift of snow 
” Rose tinted by the dawn, 
About her lips the dimples show, : 
They flicker—and are gone! 












Oh, dear the maid, “ Kathleen,” 
Where Erin’s fields are green; 
’Tis you that have me heart in thrall, 
I am not free at all, at. all— 

No liberty I want, my queen, 

f ’Tis sweet to be your slave, Kathleen. 










Kathleen, she breaks me heart each day 
Ss (The sweet girleen), and thin 

Wid kisses and her winnin’ way 
She makes it whole ag’in. 
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Pretty Cheeks 


A Food that Makes Girls Sweet 
to Look Upon. 


Boe right food for young ladies is of the 
greatest importance to their looks, to — 

say nothing of the health. You may be 
absolutely certain thin, sallow girls don’t get 
the right food. A Brooklyn girl says: 
“For a long time in spite of all I could do I 
was thin, skinny, and nervous. My cheeks 
were so sunken my friends used to remark 
on how bad I looked. I couldn’t seem to get 
—- from my food — meat, potatoes, 
bread, etc. So I'tried various medicines 
without help. 


“‘T often read about Grape-Nuts, but never 
tried the food until one day oe, impressed 
me. that perhaps if I would eat Grape-Nuts for my 
nerves and brain I could di and get the good 
of my food. SoI started in. The food with cream 
was iecinating to my taste and I went in for it 
regularly twice a day. 


‘* Well, I began to improve, and now while on 
my third package I have changed so my friends 
congratulate me warmly, ask me what in the world _ 
I have taken, etc., etc. My cheeks are plump and 
po § and I feel so strong and well. I sleep sound, 
and it seems as though I couldn’t get enough to 
eat. Thank yousincerely for making Grape-Nuts.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Greek, Mich. 





There’s a reason. 


rape-Nuts 
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It kapes me ‘iver wondherin’ 

What next the gurl will do, 
But niver is there questionin’ 

If Kathleen’s love be thrue. 


*Tis thrue, I know, Kathleen— 

No doubt may come between. 

A maid and man like you and me 

Wid honest love like ours, macree ; 

For us the world is all serene, 

Kathleen, my wild-rose flower, Kathleen! 


Kathleen, her kiss is like the touch 
Av roses lush and pure, 

Wid angels’ songs and smiles and such 
All tangled in them, sure! 

No words, no music, can express 
Half how I love you, dear! 

May hiven hould such happiness 
As love has found me here! 


My own, my own, “ Kathleen”— 
Wid all your tresses’ sheen, 

Wid all your gladsome girlish wiles, 
Your tindherness and sunlit smiles! 
My sweetheart, and my wilful queen, 
My own forevermore, Kathleen! 


> 


Traveller (to valet).—“ That’s a rather large statue, Pat.” 
Pat.— Yis, sor. They tell me the hand is iliven inches woide. 
Traveller— Wonder why they couldn’t make it twelve inches?” 
Pat.— Becuz they didn’t want ter make a foot.” 


” 


Smart Valet 


Arthur Hall. 


» 


A LITTLE girl of eight was taken to visit a boy cousin of the 
The same age. ; 
Altogether 
“‘My dear,” said the little girl’s mother, “I want you to be 
careful, when playing with your cousin, never to let him see you in your 
chemise.” 
A few days after this the little boy knocked at his cousin’s door and was 
refused admittance. Presently, however, she opened the door and bade him 


enter. : 
“Why wouldn’t you let me come in before?” asked the small boy. 
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Shredded Wheat vs. Beef 


The illustration shows the comparative cost of beef and shredded wheat—pound for pound. 
@ This is not the entire lesson—the Michigan State Agricultural College Report upon the com- 
parative nutritive values of various foods shows that ten cents’ worth o 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


contains 2% times more nutrition than ten cents’ worth of sirloin steak.. This is a double 
lesson in economy. Shredded Wheat Biscuit are cheap because they contain this remarkable 
amount of nutrition—every element needed for the perfect sustenance of the human body and in the 
exact proportion required. Shredded Wheat Biscuit may be served in many ways and are poem 
ularly good with milk, cream, fruits or vegetables. @ Try Triscuit, the Shredded Wheat 
Cracker, delicious with butter, cheese or preserves. Used as bread or toast in its many 
forms. Try Toasted Triscuit and Cheese. @ ‘‘The Vital Question Cook Book,’’ free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
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“Because,” ‘she ‘replied frankly, “Mamma said’I must never let’ you bee 
me in my. chemise. But now that I have taken it off, you may come in.” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


» 


A DENTIST in a Western town one day had a tall, raw-boned, 
—- corn-fed young woman of about twenty-five years of age come 
into his office with the information that she had to have a 
“plum new set of teeth.”. When the dentist came to examine her mouth he 
found that she was wearing a peculiarly ill-fitting set of upper false teeth, and 
"he said to her,— 
“* What dentist ever made such ill-fitting teeth as these for you?” 
“Oh, them ain’t mine,” was the reply. “I jist got the loan of them for — 


this morning off my aunt.” 
J. L, H. 


> 


Wee Katharine was born with a love for pretty things and a 
A Ruling great fondness for dress. One day she astonished her mother by 


Passion : 
anxiously inquiring, “ Mamma, what dress shall I wear at the 


Judgment Day?” 
Mrs. G. F. Hunt. 


> 


UNCLE NELSE’S DOG 
By Eloise Lee Sherman 
Is you-all seen a dawg ,roun’ here 
Dat don’ belong to you? 
I’s huntin’ mine—he’s done been: los’ 
For bout a day or two. - 


What kind er dawg?—now lemme see 
If I kin tell you dat; 

Fust place, he’s po’, dough he sho’ eats 
Enough to make im fat. 

His ha’r looks lak hit wuz put on 
Des any which-a-way, 

De color of it sorter mixed, 
Lak dus’ an’ yaller clay. 


- He ain’ no high-tone gent’man’s dawg, 
Ner thoroughbred, but des 
A ev’yday bench-legged dawg 
What looks lak all de res’. 


Ef you-all sees him hangin’ roun’, 
I hope. you‘ll- let: me know, 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 





EVERY CORPORATION as REPRESENTED by its TRUSTEES and OFFI- 
CERS SHOULD HAVE AN IDEAL, A STANDARD OF WORK, A GOAL OF 
ACHIEVEMENT, TOWARD WHICH IT SHOULD CONSTANTLY STRIVE. 








Here is what the 


NEW-YORK LIFE 


i 

2 
3. 
4 
5 


A Purely Mutual Company having no Capital Stock, 


IS DOING: 


Issuing the BEST Life Insurance Contract ; | 
Making the Promptest end Fullest Report of its 
Business and Condition ;. 


Transacting Business under the Supervision of Every 
Insurance Depariinent in the World: 


Securing the Best, and the best organized Agency Force ; ; 
Insuring as many Good Risks as possible. 


A VIGOROUS AND CONSISTENT PURSUIT OF THESE 
EFFORTS HAS GIVEN THE NEW-YORK LIFE = =: :: 


. The LARGEST Number of Policies of any regular 


company : 925,000 ; 
The LARGEST Amount of Insurance in Force : 
$1, 925,000,000 ; 


. The LA RGEST Premium and Total Income: 
$95,000,000; and, 


The LARGEST holding in Government, State, County, 
City and Railroad Bonds for Policy Reserve Account, 
$290,000,000. No Bond in default of interest. No 
Investment in Stocks of any kind. No Industrial 
Securities owned. Total Pont $509,000, 000. 











For Detailed Sixti¢th Annual Statement, December 31, 1904, address 


New-York Life Insurance Company, 


JOHN A. McCALL, . . President, 
. 346 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Hit’s funny how I wants dat dawg, 
I miss him mo’ an’ mo’. 





Es far as acshul yalue goes, 
I ain’t got dat. in sight, 
' Hit’s des de wag er dat dawg’s tail 
When I comes home at night. 


y 


SHE was manager of a Fresh-Air Fund Society and for a long 
Not-Her = = time she had’ fixed her attention upon a certain old couple in a 
= flourishing rural district, where they lived amid peace and plenty. 
Finally, after much persuasion, they had consented to take a child into their 
home for a féw weeks’ change, and the Fresh Air Fund lady set about the selec- 
tion of the most.destitute and forlorn one on the list to give it the benefit 
of this unusual opportunity. 

In due time the child, a little girl of the. proper degree of wretchedness, 
was found and sent to the kind shelter awaiting her. That night the hospitable 
hostess, with a heart overrunning with pity, prepared the most bountiful 
supper, and, thinking to treat the little stranger to a eg rrleacoret) that she 
had never tasted, provided a big apple-pie. 

As the thin, hollow-eyed child took her place at the table she cast a some- 
what critical glance over the array of food and ejaculated succinctly: “ Apple- 
pie.and no cheese! Hell!’ 


H. 0. P. 
zp - 
It was in the superb new Congressional Library building in 
br Washington, and one of the ever-present brides making a tour 


of the city had gone all over the building arm-in-arm with her 
rather raw-looking young bridegroom. Taking a last look at the beautiful in- 
terior, the bride said at the door,— 
“It don’t ’mount to so turrible much after all, now do it?” to which the 
young Benedict replied with,— 
“Nop; ’tain’t no great shakes of a building fer as I can see.” 
pe J. L. Harbour. 


> 


Ir was in a dry-goods house in the town of Lock Haven that 
ee Sammy had secured the position of general utility boy. 
He had an abrupt way of answering “ Yes” and “ No” to the 
questions asked him. 
-The proprietor, a kindly gentleman, would quietly call attention to his lack 
of respect in this way,— 
“Sammy, did you wash those upper shadows to-day?” 
“ Yes.” 


“Yes, what, Sammy ?” 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


is the finest possible product of the choicest cocoa beans. 


UNLIKE ANY OTH 


The full flavor, delicious quality, and absolute 7 
Breakfast Cocoa distinguish it from all others, 
or at whatever price. 


Write for the Lowney Receipt Book ; 36 pages: Chocolate Desserts, Chocolate 
Bonbons, Caramels, Icings ; Nut, Fig, and Cocoanut Candies; and booklet, ‘* A Gift from the Tropics." 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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My APR PRR ARE 


“ Yes—sir:” ' 


One day he was sent to the post-office for the mail. On his return Mr. P. 
asked, ‘‘ Did you bring me any?” 
“ No.” 
“No what, Sammy?” 
“No mail.” 
G. L. D. W. 
> 


THE VILLAGE BELLES 
By William H. Frost 
THE village belles were wringing: 
Pray do not turn the hose - 
Upon me when I tell you 


They were wringing out the clothes. 
4 


> 


( 


A CERTAIN contractor not far away. has risen: to astonishing 
pony the heights in the matter of worldly wealth. Mrs. Contractor placed 
her daughters in the St. Peter’s Convent with the desire that 

they should take all the extras and that no expense should be spared. 

She called recently to see how they were progressing. 

“The only thing your daughters need, Mrs. Contractor,” said the Sister 
in charge, “is ambition.” : 

“ Buy it,” replied Mrs. Contractor promptly. ‘“ Never mind the price, buy 
it for them.” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


¥ 


A DAILY QUESTION 
By Margaret Erskine 
Watcn shall it be? Which shall it be? 
The men that I want; or the men that want me? * 
The men that I want, alas, are so many, 
The men that want me I can scarcely call any. 


The first I can’t count on my fingers and toes, 

The last I could count on the,end of my nose. 
i ch shall I take? I am wondering yet, 

at I want, or the man I can get? 






> 

THERE are degrees and varieties of hints. Philip was only six, 

— but, provided the hint were strong enough, he was able to recog- 
nize one when it came his way. 

One day he had been visiting his grandmother. On his return his mith 

asked the boy if he had had a pleasant day. . 
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'N SURREY, TYPE TWO), speed 
has been subordinated to comforé and 
rehabiltyx All of the mechanism is 
S so simple that the boy of the family 
23 can operate it. Aswnple power and 
clearance for rough roads and hills, powex 
ful brakes, roomy elegantly upholstered 
seats, large springs, wheels and tires, storage 
space under seats, canopy top, water-proof side 
curtains and plate-glaes swinging front 
$2000, complete with lamps, tools, etc 


Other models $7So, $850, $1550, $3000 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY &2@QMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: ¥ a. Wisconsin 
Branches, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
New York Agency; 154 West Thirty-ei hth Street 


Representatives in all other leading cities. 


“a 
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Sankey ay Sag -replied-Philip,- -with-a deep sigh; “I had -a. — ine batt wish... 

a -grendms -wouldn’t give such awfully strong hints.” “shai 

“ Why, dear, what kind of a hint did she give you?” 

“ Well,” breathed the little chap indignantly, “just before supper-time she 
said, ‘ Well, -Philip, don’t you think it’s just about, time you were going 
home?” 

Carroll Watson. Rankin. 


> 


Mr. Hatterr was revisiting the scenes of his boyhood days. 

Alleviating “ How is your husband, Mrs. Soule?” he inquired of-a sweet- 
dua og 

“ John is dead,” she replied sadly. “ It’s three years ago next March that 
he come down with the ’mony and died.” 

“Is that so? I’m very sorry to. hear it. John and I were. pias friends 
when we were boys together. Did he suffer much #8 

“ He didn’t seem to till towards: the last, when his breathin’ bothered him. 
He got so weak that every breath was a struggle, so I just put my finger on 
his wind-pipe and he went-off just: as peaceful as a baby.” 

: . Philip Morris. 


» 


BEN FRANKLIN’S ERROR 
By James H. Lambert, Jr. 
A Mrs. Etite’s friend out West 
Sent her a solemn, sad-faced owl; 
For Mrs. Elite, so they say, 
Was rather fond of fowl. 


The owl was wise, as-all owls are, 
- According to their general fame; 
So Mrs. Elite aptly chose 
“ Ben Franklin” for its name. 


One day, a pink tea being held, 
Ben Franklin seemed a bit morose, 

And | every little while would sink 
Anto. a pullen doze. 


This ‘worried Mrs, Elite s0 
That. to the Irish cook_at lunch 
She said, “ If Benny seems disturbed, 
You let me know at. once.” 


The grand pink tea was at its height, 
The Limerick cook, with-heart-of lead, 
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N HOLD THEIR SHAPE > 
[UNDER ALL CONDITIONS} 


WL DOUGLAS MAKES AND MORE MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 


woz W. L, DOUGLAS $3.50 SHOES zx 


the greatest sellers in the world because of their excellent easy fitting and superior 
wearing qualities, They are just as good as those that cost from $5.00 to $7.00. 

The only difference is the price. The W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe costs more-to make, ; 
shape better, wears longer, and is of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 
buglas guarantees their value by stamping his name and price on the bottom of each shoe. Look for it. 
substitute. W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe is sold through his own retail stores in the principal cities, 
shoe dealers everywhete. No matter where you live, W. L. Douglas shoes are within your reach. 

W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS 10,800 PAIRS OF 

MEN’S AND BOYS’ FINE SHOES EVERY WORKING DAY. 











DOUGLAS $2.00 AND $1.76 SHOES FOR W. L. DOUGLAS USES CORONA COLTSKIN | 
. THEY ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. HIS $3.60 SHOES. CORONA COLT IS CONCEDE 
ALL WEAR THEM. TO BE: THE FINEST PATENT LEATHER PRODUCED 








Douglas has the largest shoe mail order business in the world. No trouble to a fit by mail. State size 
,? Barrow, medium or wide toe; with or without cap on toe; kind of leather desired; lace, button, congress, 
t. Sc. extre, prepays delivery. te you desire further information, write for illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


'. L. DOUGLAS, 153 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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Stood in the doorway of the room—. 
In full rich brogue she said: 


-“ Oi’m sorry, mum, t’ bother ye, 
Your pardon, sure, Oi mane t’. beg, 

Oi only want t’ lit ye know 
Bin Franklin’s laid an egg!” 


> 


A Boston lady says that she was one day standing in a doorway | 
~ Fae ol waiting for a car, and a young woman, evidently a domestic, 
was also waiting in the same doorway. Presently another young 
woman who bore the “earmarks” of a domestic having her afternoon “ out” 
approached, and the following brilliant conversation ensued:' ‘yi 
“ Hello, Lou! "What you doin’ here?” 
“ Nothin.’ What you doin?” 
“ Nothin’.” 
“Where you goin’?” 
“ Nowheres. . Where you goin’?” 
“ Nowheres.” 


“ Ain’t you?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I’ll just drag along with youse.” 

And they “dragged along,” staring into shop windows and going “no- > 


wheres.” 


In the family of Rev. Blake are several sons and one daughter. — 

rb TO These children have stated turns when it is their privilege to say : 
grace at the table. One day there was company at dinner, and 
Earl was much disgusted because Alice was allowed to say grace in her father’s 
stead. eo 
“Well,” he exclaimed as soon as she had finished, “ that was a hot blessing, 


I must say.” 
And he glared at Alice as he left the room. 
: Harriette Wilbur. 


- 


GENIUS. 
DivineELy gifted sure am I, 
And kindly hath Fate wrought, 
For frequently, within my brain, 
I gently think a thought. 


FATIGUE. 


I find it very wearisome 
To take a walk to town, 
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Awarded Gold Medal 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


by the committee of awards, composed of 
experts representing every large country, 
here and abroad, thus officially stamping 
- the superiority of Artloom Tapestries over 
all exhibitors—among them the leading 
European manufacturers. 

Artloom Tapestries are for the home. 
Their introduction has been brought about 
by the demands of discerning women every- 
where. The Artloom idea represents the 
highest standard of design and artistic col- 
oring, taste in treatment, skill in weaving. 


£ 
These Mercerized Curtains,” $7.00 Per Pair 


are of the rich silky appearance and represent the high grade of Artloom patterns, made 
in art colorings as deep and rich as the warm batkgrounds of a Master’s canvas: red, 
wine, olive, brown, nile, rose and Hunter’s Gen. The design of the dado and side 
border is a strong effect in floral and festoon combination. The same motif is used for 
the centre of the curtain in the Armure Ground. These curtains are fifty inches wide 
by three yards long, with deep, heavily tasseled fringe. 

For sale by leading drygoods dealers and department stores: _ Ask your dealer for Artloom Tapestries. 


i ‘INSIST UPON SEEING THIS LABEL. 


Write, giving the name of your drygoods dealer 
or department store, for Style Book ‘‘ J ,’’ printed 


in colors, with Artloom suggestions for every . ‘ 
toom in the house. Mailed free on request. 
Or cut out this coupon and enclose with ten 
cents and your dealer’s name, and we will eed 
send you a plush velour square, in red or green, PARK 

Wa se 








that can be used for centre piece or mounted for 
pillow top. It would cost fifty cents in any store 
and they are made exclusively by us. 42 




















IT IS ON EVERY GENUINE ARTLOOM PRODUCTION. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For when I lift my feet, you see, 
I have to put them down. 












ee 2, Joy. j 
ee ie : It gives me bliss too deep for words, 
And mitigates my woes, 
To feel that I possess a mouth, 

_ And also have a nose. 







Blanche Allyn Bane. 






















> 


' Tueen-year-old' Harry had been seated in his high chair and was 
+ liam of . looking around with considerable wonderment in his bright eyes, 
taking in the exposed beams in the dining-room of their new 
country home, which, by way of “modern” decoration, had been made to re- 
semble an'old English kitchen, and then he naively asked,— 
“Mother, are we taking breakfast in the attic?” 
Samuel R. Stern. 


» 


A LARGE and handsome church in one of our New England cities 
A Churchly was burned to the ground one cold winter night. Among the 
Convenience ' 
furnishings saved was the square piano in the vestry of. the 
church. It had been a recent purchase and had a highly polished case of rose- Ee 
4 wood. An Irishman who assisted in removing it remarked-the next day: “ Well, 3 
_ we saved the billiard-table, be jabbers, if nothing else was saved. I helped carry ’ 
it out meself.” 
Sarah L. Tenney. 


> 


“Mister Brown,” said the old colored woman, coming into the 


A Negative —crogs-roads store, “ you ain’t got no spool-cotton number thirty, ~ 
Question 





is you?” 

“Why, Aunt Sally, I didn’t say I didn’t have it, did I?” 

“You go "long, Mister Brown. I didn’t ax you ‘ain’t you got it?’ I axed — 
I you ‘is you?’ Ain’t you?” 

John B. Carrington. 


> 


Frmay Vizer, a familiar negro about town in a certain part of 
a the = Mississippi, had been found dead, and he being a member of no 

church or lodge—very unusual for a negro—there was no one 
to pray for his soul in the great beyond. A few old intimates, however, carried 
the body to the cemetery in a rude pine coffin, and Bob McRaven, one of the _ 
number, an old “ befo’-de-wah darky,” was called upon for a few remarks. Bob is 
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[nts sBETY NSEDARIBIY LINKED 


oodburys Facial Soap 


Is the sustaining type that cultivates, nourishes 
and preserves the fine texture of the skin. 
the exhilarating shampoo, baby’s bath and the every day toilet of 


minating men and women, trial makes its continued use irresistible. 
On sale everywhere—25 cents a cake. 


Chapped and roughened skin yields quickly to the cool- 


ing and softening action of Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 


aA postal will bring our Beauty Booklet. Send 10dts. for superb bound collection of por- 
(0x 12 in.) of 15 Theatrical Stars containing autograph letters from each or | 5éts. with samples. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., SOLE LICENSEE, CINCINNATI, O. 
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removed his hat and stepped reverently and “ey towards the open grave, and 
in solemn, funereal tones said: 


“ Friday Vizer, you is gone. We hopes you is gone whar. we apecta you 
ain’t! ” 





Lemuel Augustus Smith. 
> 


A PupPIL in a Lynn, Massachusetts, school was asked by: his 
a on His teacher to give the definition of a vacuum. “I can’t just describe 
it,” said he, “ but I have it in my head.” i 
F. BE. Moynahan. 
> 
 332i—Broad ?” 
When the 
Clocks Went “ Yes, Ma’am.” . 
onaStrike = “The Hills-Wayne Company?” 
“ Yes, Ma’am.” 
“ Dry-goods, notions, ete. ?” 
“Yes, Ma’am.” 
“Well, then, I wanted to.ask if you have any new styles in table-covers.” 
“We carry most anything you want along that line.” 
“Real pretty table-covers—centre-table, you know. You have those?’ 
“We have all sorts.” 
“ How large are they? Could you tell me, do you think?” 
“We carry them in a number of sizes—all the way from the smallest up.” 
“ Raactly, I mean——” ; : 
“Do you wish to know about the smallest or——” 
“TI want to know the exact size—ewact, you understand.” 
“Certainly, Ma’am. We can give you 2 thirty by forty inch, a forty by 
fifty-six, a sixty by 
“Thank you so much. And the patterns? Are they nobby—with a nice 
finish and all?” 
“ The very latest thing.” 
“Lovely! Now, are they fringed or hemstitched ?” 
_“ Mostly hemmed, I think.” 
“I’m so sorry; I wanted some with fringe.” 
“We handle a line of the fringed ones.” 
“Yes? Ah, well, then, perhaps you can give me some idea of the prices; 
this is Mrs. Westmoreland—Mrs. Lewis Westmoreland.” 
“We have them anywhere from three dollars to twenty-five dollars, Mrs. 
Westmoreland.” . ‘ 





“ According to the size,’I presume?” 

“ Y—yes, and the quality.” 

“Could you tell me whether they are nice and heavy?” 

“Some are, Ma’am.” 

“ Real heavy?” ae 

“ About as heavy as any that are made. Our line is unusually extensive, ~ 
Mrs. Westmoreland. I am sure——” a 
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An Old Story! 
but NOW, if he forgets the 


AND SAPOLIO 


Would You Win Place ? 
Be clean, both in and out. We 
cannot undertake the former 
task—that lies with your- 

self—but the latter we 

can aid with Hanp 


eq 
¢ oy 


—— 








e First Step Away 
fom self-respect is lack of care in 
vrsonal cleanliness ; the first 
nove in building up a pro- 
er pridein man, woman 
x child is a visit to 


he Bath-tub. You 
an’t be healthy, 
o pretty, or even 
sod, unless you 
ire clean. , 


THE FAME 

OF SAPOLIO has 
ached far and wide. 
brerywhere in mil- 
ons of homes, there 
aregard for it which 
pnnot be shaken. 
Sarot1o has done 
wwch for your home, 
utnow for yourself 
have you ever 
fied that ‘* Dainty 
foman’s Friend,”” 
nD SaPowio, for 
let and bath ?. 


WHY TAKE 
DAINTY CARE 
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he Entire Household Will Miss It. 


The Baby, because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. ‘The School-boy, because its use insures him 
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Sapolio means so much to good 
housekeepers that it’s hard to_ 
‘plan the day’s work without it. 
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SaPotio. It costs 


but a trifle—its | 


use is a fine habit. 








HAND SAPO- 
LIO neither coats 
over the surface, nor 


no chemical change! 
in those delicate 
juices that go to 
make up the charm 
and bloom of a 
healthy complexion. 
Test it yourself. 


pores, liberates their}. 
activities, but works— ~~ | 








A FIVE-MIN- 
UTE INTER- 
VIEW with Hanp 
Sarotio_ will equal 
in its results hours of 
so-called health ex- 
opening 
and promoting 
healthy circulation. 
Its use is a fine habit. 
— its cost but a trifle, 


ercises in regard tof } 
the poresf | 











Perect”? marks in neatness. The “« Big Sister,’’ because it keeps her complexion and hands soft and pretty. 


i busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing, and the 


"a, himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. TRY IT YOURSELF, 


— 


a ee ——— 
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* Thank you. When does your next wagon go out?” 

“Right at once.” 

“That’s too bad; I’ve-an engagement in an hour’s time and—” 

“We could send them at once, Ma’am.” 

* Oh, at wa I thought you said ‘not.at once.’” . 

“Shall I 

“ Why, I believe I’ll not bother you to-day, as I must go out immediately 
on pressing business. Perhaps I shall ring you up later, or stop in. Thank you 
so much! And, by the way, won’t you tell'me the time? All the clocks on the 
place have quite stopped running. Thanks, meraty! Twenty minutes past one, 
did you say?” 

Nellie Cravey Gillmore. 


> 


A CERTAIN New York clergyman, who is an.authority on sun- 
In the dials, was asked recently, to prepare a suitable motto for one to 
be set up in a parishioner’s garden. Without hesitation he wrote 
the following sentence, which will be recognized as the motto of a city news- 
paper, “ Si id in sole vides, ita est.” <« ° 


Sun 


L. F. 
a 


THE. MIRROR’S PHILOSOPHY 
By J. Forsyth Smith 
A ripror met, by chance,.a window-pane. 
“" Good friend,” the latter begged, “can you explain 
. Why our good mistress lavishes on you 
~ Such loving care and such devotion’ true, 
While'I, though ever eager for a chance 
To serve, am seldom favored with a, glance? 
“The reason, gossip, is not far to seek,” 
Replied the mirror as he rose to speak: 
“ Through you each day her neighbors’ charms are shown; 
I, wiser, tell of nothing but her. own.” 
. ) \ 
GENERAL SHERMAN was one of eleven children. When he or a 
sod ygage small boy his father (the celebrated Judge Sherman) said some- 
thing one day to hurt “ Cumpy’s” feelings. He uttered the usual 
small-boy’s threat of running away, and accordingly retreated across to ia 
neighbor’s, declaring that he was going to be “Mr. King’s little boy.” He 
awaited developments, but instead of the stern parent, melted with tears of 
distress to beseech him to return, a trunk of clothes arrived addressed to 
“Cumpy King,” and a message from the Judge that he had enough children 
without him and hoped that Mr. King would like his new son. 
There was nothing for it but to go home ignominiously, which Cumpy: 











BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


Beautifies and preserves the 
complexion. A positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing and all skin afflictions. 

/Mennen's face on every box. Be sure that 
you get the original. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. Newark, N. J. 


2" Monnen's Violet Taloum i! 
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for once out-generalled, did forthwith. _But his ‘Snther vento ea “ey 
King” for several “ms until the lesson was well-learned. ; 
x |” ‘Helen: | Sherman: Orth, 


> 


Ir was a Sunday afternoon; four-year-old. William had been 
iss listening attentively ‘to his mother’s singing of old-time favorites. 
“ Mamma,” he asked earnestly, “ why do you sing, ‘ Flea is a 
bird’? I thought he was inseck.” 
F. D. 


> 


A WISH 
By Jack Appleton 

I cRAVE no hoard of shining gold, 

For filthy lucre I'll not sigh, 
I only ask, ere I’m too old, 
That I may eat, or do, or hold 
All of the things I have been told 

Aren’t “ good for me.” Content I'll die! 


> 


Re SENATOR: CAFFERY, of Louisiana, during a recent conversation re- 
aga ferred to the work of a joint committee of the Legislature of his 
: State in connection with an investigation of the operations of the 
State penal farms at Angola and Hope. It became necessary for the committee 
to visit those settlements, and the members put in considerable time questioning 
the convicts in order to get at both sides of the question. It appears that one: 
the negro prisoners recognized a member of the committee, Mr. Blank, a promis- 
ing young attorney of New Orleans. Observing this, another member said to ™ 
the man, “So you*know Mr. Blank?” ; 

“Yes, indeed, sah,” responded the negro with a broad smile, “ an’ I knows 
him mighty well too! He’s de man dat sent me heah!” 

The member who put the question to the convict had never heard that - 
Mr. Blank had served in the capacity of Prosecuting Attorney, so he asked 
how it was that Mr. Blank had sent the negro thither. 

“He was mah lawyer, sah!” exclaimed the negro with a loud laugh. 

Edwin Tarriase. 


> 


Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, for so long a member of the House, but 
socal now the colleague of Mr. Cullom in the Senate, tells the follow- 
ing story as illustrative of the rather caustic humor of the late 

Thomas B. Reed: 
“Tt was during the first weeks of the Spanish-American War that a gen- 


tleman with whom Mr. Reed apparently had but little acquaintance endeavored = 
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ORE than 1,250,000 visitors—among them Princes, Anbassetoes, | 
M Commissioners General—as well as representative people from 
all parts of the world, passed through this great plant during the 
World’s Fair, all of whom will attest the grandeur and magnificence of 
the buildings, the prevailing cleanliness and the excellence of its product. 
Sales for 1904—1,365,711 Barrels of Beer, of which 
BUDWEISER 


King of Bottled Beers °° 
scored 


130,388,520 Bottles 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U.S.A. (| 
=> Upon receipt of 4 cents to prepay postage a set of twelve souvenir post cards will be mailed to any address, ee 
é : a . —4}\ 
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to tall he Maine man all ebout the pat the formers bother re: ayng Ta 
the hostilities referred, to. NE ee ag 
_ “1 tell you, sir,” estnladenad the man, his enthusiasm int-nd: wise. amp 
by the bored expression upon Mr. Reed's expansive countenance, my ‘brother © 
has been doing some great’ work in this war! And" he. has had some narrow. 
escapes, sir! Just think, the other day a bullet went; aight tong hie hat ~ 






without injuring him!’ Wasn't that lucky?” ~ ify. ae 
“I can’t say, Tm pure,” sitvly nara Reed ft don't ‘know: oY . 
brother!” : : : : ety 8 He ae ie” thy 
epg ea "iwin Toriso eS 
{ : : : 4 mst of tar’ , hae 
oA TALE, OFiA CAT. yf foe aa oes 
: By Abiys West = he : Sade if i en “a i 
“Mex eat ‘dbth: daily” chase her, tai, ee ee ae 
a : _. But*ne’er that tail hath caught. = Ea TR eg 
i | ' What though her guest may seem'to fail, sets eee es 
i ; oh + Cat not hen zgal miswitught: 4 ee 
“he always. ‘Tingan: -endsint view, a . “gee i 
e! : eh ca BE See oe Sea Be rk ac ae 
k i 3 
ee okt % ra fe ‘ ry Wee ey 7 
: \ i oie > E ee e ! ri pica 
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A ‘eA0rms | in, e Bist gehn anid soa eu slgjust Mjivaing 
— « Vatted : “the study of: history— ° a 
: as ae What State. ‘did the ‘gro! tive wit t, first came 
q to America ?? as oak Bae cee Hake 
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j “In'a pie of intoxié — ;* was the dazing reply. ae 3 Ve 
4 ke 2 Je L, Hs 

$ { Rt ar nes ees a eee aed ¥ ; 

j $e": ae : > 
] GRACIE was faking'h her first look atithe new baby and mimicking : ae 
9 ag its wrinkled italy face. me, 

“T’m* ‘afraid: you don’t ‘like your new sister very well,” said 
S the nurse. hs 

4 7 “Oh, yes, I do,” she loyally affirmed; “ og just my favorite shade.” 
i Harriette Wilbur. 
uf ¥ 


It was the first time little Mary had ever been to a circus. Her 
| Very Willing °Y@S Were open very wide as she watched all the people from 
4 her lofty seat. She was very impatient for the dogs and ponies 
to begin their performances, and as she looked down she espied a man with soda- 
| water, chewing gum, candy, peanuts, and popcorn balls. 

{ “Now, here we are! Who’ll have some chewin’ parpermints? Who'll have 
a nice swish of pink lemonade?” 


Mary jumped up eagerly and shouted at the top of her little voice, greatly 
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VEER ELE 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE. = 
{ QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


Most people have either seen our announcements in the leading 
publications or else. heard of HAYNER.WHISKEY in some other way. 
Just ask a friend WHO is it that sells «FOUR FULL QUARTS FOR $3.20” 
and he will say “HAYNER.” For years we have been telling you 
about the goodness of HAYNER WHISKEY, now we want you to TRY 
it. We are willing to lose money to get you to do so, for we 
know if you only try it, you will always buy it, just as our half 
a million satisfied customers are now doing, 


HAYNER 


WHISKEY 


TRIAL OFFER see wis surts"w even edges 2 pin seal eae 


QUART of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE, and we will pay the express charges. 
When the whiskey reaches your home, try it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if 
you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory in every way and better than you 
ever had before or can buy from anybody else for even double the money, shi 
it back to us at our expense and your Sows will be promptly refunded. Isn’t 
that fair? We stand all the expense if you don’t wish to keep the whiskey. 
YOU risk nothing. We ship one quart on your first or trial order only. All su 
sequent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. The packing & 
and express charges are almost as much on one quart as on four, and even at [fs 
1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you to try it. We would § 
prefer to have you order 4 quarts for $3.20, for then we would make alittle 
profit and you would also save 80 cents. But take your choice. $1.00 for 
I quart or $3.20 for 4 quarts, express ope. Your money back if you’re not 
Satisfied. rite our nearest office TO-DAY. 


Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N: Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., [E™ 
must be 1 Quart for $1.25 by Express Prepaid: Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 Quarts 
for $4.00 by Express Prepaid, or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER BISTILLING COMPANY,  SSTIUEY 
DAYTON, CMO. ST. LOUIS, MO, ST. PAUL, MINN, ATLANTA, GA, 


eye ht 


Please mention Lrrrincorr’s Macasins when answering this advertisement. 
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to the mortification of her discreet mamma and a: as the see of 
all who heard,— - 
“I will!” — 
> 


Not long ago a goat was purchased by Dr. Cartwright for his 
vt oes children’s amusement. The afternoon of its arrival little Marga- 
ret, aged three, went out in the yard to where her brother was 
playing with the new prize, and after a brief inspection of the animal 
exclaimed,— 
“Oh, George, let me hold his handle-bars!” 
Hugh A. C. Walker. 


» 


“ Wuart is the difference between a fort and a fortress?” asked 
Different the teacher. 
“A fort,” said the boy, “ is named from a man and a fortress 


Sexes 


from a lady.” 
Lillian C. Flint. 
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ELMER was the oldest child of an already somewhat numerous 
= = and interesting while rapidly increasing family, and yet Elmer 
was only a little boy. ™ 

One pair of twins had marked an epoch in the family history between 
Elmer’s birth and that of a little baby sister, which he was invited to go in 
and see before she was honored with.a name, or was big enough, in Elmer’s 
estimation, to be designated as anything more than just “ it.” 

Asked by his mother what he thought of the dear little creature, Elmer 
looked at the mite very attentively for a time, and then answered, like the 
young economist that he was,— 

“W’y, mamma, it’s nice, of course; it’s real nice. But do you think we 
needed it?” 

Henry M. Wiltse. 


> 


A PHILADELPHIAN who recently returned from a trip to Florida 
Ally Order in narrating some of his experiences says that it is almost impos- 

sible to conceive how great was the rush of visitors at the height 
of the season. Illustrative of the enormous crowd he told the following anec- 
dote: “One day a man came to one of the big hotels and was told that there 
was no room for him in the house, but that a place to sleep could be made up 
in the memorial chapel on the hotel grounds if he desired. The visitor replied 
that he was satisfied. By bedtime he had partaken of all that he could stand 
in the way of unsolidified refreshments. When he woke up in the morning he 
looked around for a push-button, and, finding none, wandered out into the 
vestibule. There he saw a bell-rope, and he commenced tolling the bell with 
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“What time have you?” inquired Alice of the White Rabbit. 

who was constantly oe ng his watch to a huge cake of 

Peter’s Chocolate. “ Peter's, of course,” said the White 

it in amazement. ‘That's the standard in chocolate land. 

KS We all go by Peter’s; it’s always just right. We set our watches 
and even our tables with it.”’ 


PETER’S ‘Siss' aux CHOCOLATE 
is a fit companion to Lewis Carroll’s “‘ Alice’’ and all who have enjoyed her adventures in ‘‘ Wonder- 


land”’ will find a trip’ with Alice to “‘Petersland” “‘irresistibly ‘delicious’ and entertaining. 


Peter’s Milk-Chocolate is wonderfully smooth, nourishing, and sustaining. Does not create thirst, 
Beware of Inferior Substitutes, wrapped in obvious imitation of the welkicnown Peter package. 


FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet, ‘‘An Ascent of Mont Blanc,” write 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, Dept. 26, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 








MARINE MONSTERS 


New Giant Steamships for the HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


W1TH the advent of each new steamer into the great fleet of Atlantic liners, 
it seems that the limit of size and luxuriousness has been reached, but the new 
monster twin-screw steamships “AMERICA” and “KAISERIN AUGUSTE 
VICTORIA” of the HamBurG-AMERICAN LINE will be equipped with several 
new features, designed especially to add to the comforts already found on the 
modern passenger steamer. The grill-room idea has grown into a large, modern 
a la carte restaurant, enabling passengers to dine when they please, to arrange 
luncheon and dinner parties for friends whom they meet on board. 

STEAMSHIP “ AMERICA.”—Length over all, 700 feet; breadth, 74 feet; 
depth, 53 feet; gross tonnage, 23,500 tons; displacement, about 35,000 tons; 
vargo capacity, 15,000 tons. 

STEAMSHIP “ KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA.”—Length over all, 705 
feet; breadth, 77 feet; depth, 53.9 feet; gross tonnage, 25,000 tons; displace- 
ment, about 40,000 tons; cargo capacity, 16,000 tons. 

The “AMERICA” will ‘be ready for service in August, 1905, and: the 
“KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA” in the spring of 1906. 

The passenger capacity of these ships will be about 3589 each, comprising 
600 in first class, 300 in second class, 250 in third class, and 2139 in the steer- 
age. A feature will be the three great promenade decks of enormous length. 
The speed will be moderate—seventeen knots an hour. This speed will enable 
these steamers to reach Plymouth and Cherbourg in about.seven and a half 
days and Hamburg in nine days. ; 

The much-decried upper berth will find no place in the first cabin state- 
rooms of the “AMERICA” and “ KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA.” The 
comfort of a lower berth is thus insured to every passenger. 

In addition to a large and well-equipped gymnasium the new steamers will 
be equipped with Turkish baths and passenger elevators, 
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great gusto until a man opened the door and asked him what was the matter. 
“ Bring me a cocktail and a siphon of carbonic, and be quick about it,” eet 


the —. and charge, it to pew 24.” : 
John 8. quay. ‘ a 
if . 


> 


: “Ir was my first experience at one o’ them afternoon teas,” said * - 
sieht 3 Aunt Maria Blake on her return from a visit in the #. “ but : 
I kep’ my eyes open an’ watched the others, an’ I dog’t* think I 

made any mistakes even if I ain’t used to the ways of city folks. I never see! 
anything purtier than the refreshment tables was, all tricked out with ribbons 
and flowers, and they’d sandwidges all rolled up and tied with narrer. pink”” 
ribbon. Just think!” 

“ And what was the ribbon for?” asked the listener. 

“ Why, I reckon it was to eat—leastwise I et mine!” 


> 


Teacher.—* Robert, what does a volcano do with its lava?” 
Robert (the dullest boy in the class).—‘ I—um—ah—give 

it up!” 

Teacher.—“ Correct! Very good indeed, Robert.” 


The Answer 


> 


THE school trustee was examining a class in history at Public 

or School No. 10. Of one pupil he asked, “Who discovered 
America?” 

“Columbus,” answered the little boy. 

“Who was our first President?” asked the trustee. 

“George Washington,” answered the boy. 

And then, to test the child’s powers of original investigation as well as his ~ 
knowledge of current events, the ‘trustee asked, “ Who killed Cock Robin?” 

With some degree of hesitation, as if unwilling to fail outright, the little 
boy et, “I don’t know, sir; we haven’t got over that far yet.” 

a 3 Silas Xavier Floyd. 


~~ a 
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Amonce his parochial experiences a eraniry % minister cherishes the 


An following : 
Authority : , 
A thrice-widowed parishioner having presented himself at 


the Rectory with a fourth chosen bride, remained comfortably in his chair for 


the ceremony. 
“Rise, my good man!” frowned the scandalized Rector, “don’t you see I 


am ready?” 
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BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


DAILY EXOEPT SUNDAY 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York to Washington—Southern Railway, Washington to Jacksonville— 
Florida East Coast Raitway, Jacksonville to St. Augustine 

Solid Pullman Train, composed of Compartment and Drawing-room Sleeping Cars; eng. Ce Library. 

; and Observation Cars. Also Drawing-room and State-room Sleeping Cars New York to Ai and Augusta. 
Wher Fast Traias Daily. Paliman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars and Southern R’y Dining Cars, Highest Standard of Excellence 

New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, ALEX. S. THWEATT, East. Pass. Agt. r 
SH. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager, Washington, D.C. W. H. TAYLOE, General Passenger A 
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“ We hev’ usually sot!” 


A Harp 
Within their 
Hands 


“What do you think of such-and-such a school?” asked the Senator’s wife, 
mentioning: a certain school maintained by Friends which has the reputation a 
of being exceedingly strict as to the morality of its pupils. 

“Oh!” said the second lady, “T should say you’d feel perfectly safe in © 

' placing your son there. Why, I understand that the future of the boys at. the’ 


> 





Tue wife of a Senator from the North was recently conferring q 
with another lady in Washington with respect to the selection of, 4 
a school to which to send her youngest boy, aged ten years. 


Pa eee 


Friends’ is felt to be so secure that they teach them to play the harp!” 


Edwin Tarrisee. 





> : : g 

AFTER ordering his dinner at a fashionable restaurant, a man q 
Three of a whose fortune came too late in life to benefit him in the way of ~ 
ee culture of education called the waiter back. “I forgot to put 0 
down coffee. Now there are three kinds of coffee—Java, Mocha, and demi-tasse am 
—and since demi-tasse is usually the best at a restaurant, bring me that.” the 
Leigh Mitchell Hodges. meas 


In War-Time 


> 


PROVERBIAL CONTRADICTION 
By Henry Waldorf Francis 

Some proverbs I’ve been reading, and I find 
One says that “Out of sight is out of mind;” 
But if that’s so, how can it too be true 
That “ Distance lends enchantment to the view” ? 
And yet again, if it be true, I ponder 
How is it “ Absence makes the heart grow fonder” ? 


> 


Durine the Civil War the convalescents in a ward of the great 
hospital in Judiciary Square, in the City of Washington, were 
one day told that through the kindness of a friend® a would 





all have a plate of ice-cream the following Sunday. : 

The poor fellows brightened up immediately, for the very word suggested 
home and peace. 

One huge color-bearer, badly wounded in the arm that carried his banner . MI 
to victory, alone looked puzzled. Be . 


“Say!” he called to his neiehbor, “ what’s this ice-cream, anyhow?” 
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Hien AvutHority.—Dr. Robert Hutchinson, Hospital for Sick Children, 
London, says: “Condensed milk is more easily digested than ordinary cow’s 
milk.” For this reason the demand for Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 


for infant feeding, is constantly increasing. Use it also for tea, coffee, and 
cocoa. 


Recent REvELATIONS as to the uses to which wood alcohol is put are 
astounding. 

Within the last sixty days there have been seventy samples of witch hazel 
purchased from as many wholesale and retail drug stores in seven different cities, 
all of which have been carefully analyzed, with the result that fifty-two showed 
the presence of wood alcohol or formaldehyde, or both. In other words, fifty- 
two samples were shown to contain deadly poison, and only eighteen were free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Buyers of extracts, essences, toilet waters, etc., should purchase well-known 
brands that have a standard of quality. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth, 


| Deemer | Oi an Wel Tot Rem 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


4 MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


iF bE used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
eect SUCCESS. IT SOOTH THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE’ GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
~ aD COL -IC, and’ is the best remedy for DIARR CEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. 
nd ask for Mire. Winslow’s Soothing 8 » and take no other ki 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, ‘ 
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“Don’t yer know?” returned: the ‘other. in a tone ‘of a “¥ here! yor * 


2 béen all:yer life? It’s some kind 0’ pu n.” 
. ‘ Oh,” said the color-bearer, “ pud’n ’s good, ”- and he too smiled in any 

anticipation. 

Sunday came, and after dinner the nurses jatvtedl round the eagerly sweated 
treat.: 

The color-bearer took an immense mouthful of his dainty, but immediately 
“spat it out with much spluttering. 

“ Here, nurse!” he bawled, “ take back yer pud’n! It’s fruz!” — 
L. 0. Tulloch. 
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Nor long since the choir in one of the fashionable churches of the 
A Misapplied South rendered a long and difficult anthem—one with many frills — 


Petiti 
e and furbelows. The good minister sat patiently thro 


when the anthem was finished he arose | and, to the amusement of 1 
gregation and choir, began his prayer “in deeply earnest tones, say; 
Lord, we thank Thee that we are still 268K ni oe 
Nellie Hampton Dick. 
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A ROMANCE 
By McLandburgh Wilson 
A BUTTON-HOLE with mournful voice 
Bewailed his empty life; 
A button just across the way 
He wanted for a wife. 


He loved her pretty nodding head, 
Her never-ending charms, 

And when by happy. chance they met 
He held her in his arms. 


But life hung only. by a thread, 
She went, despite his pains. 
*Twas ‘months ago—the button-hole 
A widower remains. 7 
McLandburgh Wilson. 
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Rusy, who was dining with her elders, was given her choice of 
Impartial her favorite desserts. 
Choice 
“Which will you -have, Ruby, ice-cream or jam?” her in- 
dulgent father asked. 
After a moment’s hesitation she said, “Give me a little of each and a lot 


of both.” 
Jessie K. Laing. 
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